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PIGS AND CURRENCY IN BUIN 


OBSERVATIONS ABOUT PRIMITIVE STANDARDS OF VALUE AND 
ECONOMICS! 


By Ricuarp C. THURNWALD 


VISITOR’S first impression of life in a Melanesian or Papuan- 
speaking community may not encourage his studies in economics. 


Conditions seem almost too simple. When I met the Buin? people 
for the first time* I did not expect much from such investigations, 
although some features of exchange began to puzzle me. 


1 This is a preliminary account resulting from ten months’ research work in 
Buin (Island of Bougainville, Mandated Territory of New Guinea), which was made 
a by the liberal provisions of the Australian National Research Council to 

th Mrs. Thurnwald and myself. We take this opportunity to express our sincere 
gratitude to the body mentioned. We must also thank His Honour the Administrator 
of the Territory, General Griffiths, for the effective support he gave to our studies. 
In particular are we obliged for the help received from the Fathers, and my wife 
from the Sisters, of the Marist Mission in Bougainville under the patronage of His 
Lordship its Bishop. 

2“ Buin ” is the name of the plains sloping down south from the central —_ 
of mountains (I-3,000 feet high), the backbone of the island of Bougainville (north- 
western Solomon Islands). It is inhabited by a population of 7,000-8,000, and is 
to-day divided up into four main districts with “ No. 1, chiefs,” each one controlling 
15 to 20 sub-chiefs (‘ kikurai ”’) for purposes of administration. The Buin language 
is non-Melanesian. 

8 The author carried on research work in Buin in 1908-1909 (cf. Forschungen auf 
den Salomo-Inseln, etc., Vols. I and III, Berlin, 1912). Consequently, he was able 
to perceive the changes in social structure and mentality, and notice the loss in 
tradition that has taken place to-day (1934). 
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Work 


Husbandry Within the Family Unit. Men can be observed 
clearing patches in the forest, setting fire to the big logs, and fencing 
the garden. The women burn timber and small branches, and plant 
shoots of various sorts of taro, yams, banana, some sugar cane, 
tobacco, etc. The harvest of the crops is expected nine or ten 
months later, and carried home by the women. Every two, three or 
four months this clearing and planting work is resumed, either 
extending the garden under cultivation, or opening up a new field. 
In the latter case a former plantation is generally used, which has 
been allowed to lie fallow for several years, and where bushes and 
small trees have grown in the meantime. Generally there are about 
three patches under cultivation, in different stages of ripening. 
A busy woman plants new shoots every two or three weeks in order 
to be continuously provided with fresh crops for consumption. 
In the old times (of my first visit) the women made it a point of 
honour not to ask for or buy taro (the principal food) from others. 
If a garden is cleared by several heads of families together with their 
sons, the ground is divided up among the women and boundaries 
made with logs for each woman’s part. The men, with their sons, 
will often be seen repairing the fence that prevents pigs from 
devastating the plantation. Individual activity and diligence, 
however, vary, and hence so too do the qualities of the plantations. 
Some families do not even have a garden, but rely for existence 
upon the support of their relatives. Apart from such exceptional 
cases of ibaci (loafers), the religious tabu upon eating taro and pork 
after a near kinsman’s death unsettles the regular rhythm in garden 
work. It would be considered shameful should smoke be seen going 
up in a garden within three months of a close relative’s cremation. 
Less provident people neglect plantation work for too long a time, 
and suffer from the consequences next year. Food may become 
scarce in a region if a few men with a wide circle of kinsfolk and 
high social standing have died recently. 

The activities are strictly divided up between the sexes. The 
cutting and washing of sago is exclusively men’s work. Puddings 
of sago and coconut, or sago and “ galip”’ nut (mot), of taro and 
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coconut, or taro and “ galip,’’* etc., which are made for feasts and are 
generally combined with the cooking of pigs, are exclusively prepared 
by men. But the daily cooking, the carrying of heavy loads of 
firewood, and the providing of water are performed by the women. 
They also collect herbs, roots and berries, and fish for crabs and 
shrimps, while men as well as women catch fish in hand-nets. The 
special task and ambitious duty of women is the feeding of the pigs. 
Every girl is carefully trained in this task before marriage by her 
own mother, and after betrothal by that of her future husband. The 
number and quality of pigs is a family’s pride. Occasionally men 
will be found planting a coconut tree, an areca or a sago palm, a 
bread-fruit or a nut (galip) tree, although some of these grow wild. 
Ownership of a wild tree is established by making it “tabu” 
through fastening a band of leaves around it. One sees men in the 
chief’s hall sitting and plaiting baskets, knitting a net or a bag 
carving a bamboo case or a gourd for lime, dressing and ornamenting 
coconut shells as water-bottles or, in the old times, cutting spears, 
bows and arrows, while chattering with the others who are lounging 
about ‘on the big drums. The product of such work in general is 
devoted to each man’s own use. A hunting excursion of a few men 
or even of a single one is a stimulating affair most of which is rather 
a pleasant sport than an activity of economic importance. The 
hunters rove about in the forest, sometimes considerable distances 
away, to catch “‘ Jaga”’ (kusu and kuskus), some kind of so-called 
“opossum,” bush-fowl, iguanas and other delicacies. They may be 
away for a few days, and even for some weeks. The party sleeps 
under bushes and enjoys the hunter’s and gatherer’s life for a while. 
Sometimes they bring home some stems of a parasitic plant which 
grows on big trees in the mountains, and from the dyed fibres of 
which they plait armbands and ornaments for their weapons. In 
such cases the men share in each other’s prey, he who gives being 
sure to receive an equivalent from his friend the next time. 


The economic activities of the family unit, such as those which 
have been outlined above, have been responsible for indiscriminate 


The word for this kind of nut has been taken from the Rabaul speech and 
adopted into pidgin English. 
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generalizations which imply that “primitive economics” are 
concerned only with self-supporting and self-sufficient families. _ 

Friendly Help. It is not only when out on hunting expeditions 
that people give one another help. The sister or co-wife of a woman 
may assist her by caring for the babies or fetching firewood when 
the other is ill or busy with particular work. Men and women 
enjoy working in the company of others of their own sex, chiefly 
for mutual stimulus when resting together and talking with each 
other. When a heavy log or large wooden drum is transported, 
the co-operation of men amounts to team work. But the most 
outstanding example of reciprocity is the friendly help given by 
members of the different sexes to each other, both in their work 
and in the fruits of their labour. The wife enjoys the protection 
of her husband. This was particularly important in the old times. 
The splendour of his fame as a fighter was demonstrated concretely 
in the form of valuables and ornaments, of wealth in pigs and shell 
money, of co-wives who were sometimes regarded as assistants 
to the first wife. The man prepares the ground for planting; he 
does the fencing ; he procures pots for cooking; while the woman 
prepares the daily food, rears the children, and feeds the pigs. When 
building a house, mutual assistance is freely granted, in the expecta- 
tion of receiving reciprocal help next time from the man whose house 
is now being built. The feasting with pigs on such an occasion is 
regarded more as a stimulus than as a regular payment. Utensils 
and instruments, hoes, baskets, nets, ornaments are liberally given 
and received by near relatives according to wish and need. A man 
will get help from his kinsmen and chief to obtain a suitable wife. 
They all contribute to collect the bride-price, whereas on the girl’s 
side the corresponding persons share in its distribution.5 A large 
proportion of the money earned by a man who has worked for three 
years on a plantation is claimed by his kinsmen and chief to be 
divided among them. Complete solidarity is exhibited by the 
blood feuds, although to-day they are checked to a large extent. 
The death of a man is usually interpreted as the consequence of black 


magic, and therefore as requiring vengeance, inciting blood feuds. 


5 Cf. Hilde Thurnwald, ‘The Status of Women in Buin Society,”’ in this issue, 
p. 149. 
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The idea of friendly help is even extended to the relation Satwonst 
ruler and ruled, as will be explained later on. 


The idea of reciprocity as manifested among near kin and those 
of the same settlement who are related to one another has led some 
scientists astray into imagining that primitive economics are based 
upon collectivism. The guiding principle, however, is the same 
between persons of the same social unit and between members of 
different groups. | 


BARTER 


Barter is instituted by expanding the circle of reciprocal relations 
to other groups with which friendship has been established. Therefore 
“ commercium”’ is always a symbol of good will. The extension of 
reciprocity to other groups produces, however, conditions 
diametrically opposed to the tendencies towards collectivism discussed 
above. 


Let us first observe some more features of Buin economic life. 
After a short stay you hear of feasts being held here or there, and of 
pigs bought for these occasions with the usual “‘ shell money,” dbuéa. 
It is counted in fathoms (lagdropi), one fathom being equal to the 
length from the tip of the middle finger of one hand to that of the 
other held over the chest. A pig may be considered to be worth 
Io, 20, etc., fathoms up to 100. Prices of 12, 25, 37, etc., fathoms 
are not paid, but always round units of tens. The feast may be 
connected with providing sacrifices for a dead person ; for services 
rendered in garden work ; for paying an ally for his assistance in 
battle ; for doctoring diseases; for magical devices, remedies or 
incantations ; it may terminate a minor dispute or seal the peace 
after a serious conflict ; or it may be the public expression of an 
alliance (wnu) concluded or affirmed between two chiefs. When a 
girl is married,® gifts of pigs and dbuta are exchanged constantly 
between the bride’s and the bridegroom’s families. After the 
birth of a baby all the stages of growth are marked by feasts for 
which pigs are killed. Through these feasts the child is brought 
into contact with the world, with the supernatural powers and with 


*Cf. “‘ The Status of Women in Buin Society ” in this issue, pp. 148, 150. 
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his community. In the life of the Buin people there is no incident 
which cannot serve as an occasion for feasting upon pigs and pudding. 


At first glance it seems that a man’s own pigs may be used for 
his feasts. It will be noticed, however, that the owner of numerous 
pigs tells you how much currency he paid for a pig offered at a 
feast. Im fact, at one time a fat pig or an old boar is needed (on 
which the ghosts of ancestors, the dliga, may ride) ; at another time 
a small animal will do, worth 20 or 30 fathoms, but it may be that 
the giver of the feast has not got an animal of just the right value in 
his own stock. Often certain pigs are ear-marked for a feast to be 
held one or more years hence. Moreover, the natives will tell you 
that a man is loath to kill and eat his own pig, to which the family 
have become attached, ‘he all the same brother.” He would be 
“sorry”’ for his pig, and its ghost might cause him mischief. 
It is different with another man’s pig. 


The consequence of such sentiments, however, might be a simple 
exchange of pigs such as is practised by the hill tribes of Nagavisi 
(a neighbouring people speaking a language related to that of Buin). 
In Buin the process of exchange is complicated by the intervention 
of the “ shell money.” 


Closer observation reveals that the interests of the men centre 
around three foci: women, pigs and “money.” All affairs revolve 
around these “objects of value.” But one other factor may 
complicate the interplay betweem them; this is the ever-present 
dread of being “ poisoned,” injured by sorcery, at the hands of an 
enemy. In the old times this fear led to actual murder. 


Reviewing briefly what has been written above, we can 
distinguish three kinds of ‘‘ economics” running side by side: 
(x) the husbandry within the family, in which the part played by 
women in the garden, in the house and in the feeding of the 
pigs predominates ; (2) the inter-individual and inter-familial help 
among the near relatives and among the members of a settlement 
united under a chief; (3) the inter-communal relations manifested 
by barter between individuals belonging to different communities 
or strata of society. 
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We must, indeed, realize that economics are intimately bound up 
with social standing and prestige. It is necessary, therefore, to 
consider these subjects briefly. 

SociaAL ORDER 

We cannot help noticing that the dealings of the chiefs’ families 
cause a break in the equilibrium of reciprocity. These families 
are inter-related among each other, and constitute an aristocracy. 
It is true that complete reciprocity prevails between these families as 
well as among their “‘ bondsmen ”’ (hitere). The mumira, members 
of the chief’s stratum, claim the ownership of pigs and dbuéa for their 
class, just as the pastoral tribes in Africa do with regard to cattle. 
They treat the ‘‘ bondsman ” as the warden of the domestic animal. 
In Africa it is certain that cattle had been introduced by the pastoral 
tribes. Are we justified in suggesting that in the region in question 
pigs and shell money were introduced by the people who claim their 
ownership ? 


There are some differences in our area. The cultural and racial 
distinction between the “ aristocracy ” and the “‘ bondsmen ”’ seems 
on the whole to be less pronounced here than in Africa. The chief 
is housed, dressed and fed exactly like his bondsman. It may be 
that the fusion between the two is more advanced here. The 
stratification, therefore, can only be discovered by close observation 
of the behaviour and customs, and by obtaining confidential 
information. 

The relations between mumira and kitere are not exactly the 
same in each region of Buin. Nevertheless general principles can 
be ascertained for the whole area. The mtmira family claims all 
the land of the district. This land is divided up for usufruct among 
its adult male members and is inalienable. Moreover, each mtmira 
owns a number of kitere families ; a big chief several dozens, a smaller 
one (second or third line) perhaps half a dozen, or one or two dozen, 
The head of each kitere family has received part of the land belonging 
to his mtémira, transmitted perhaps from his ancestors. The hitere 
may sell the land if his mt#mira agrees. If a kitere family should 
die out, the land reverts to the mtmira to be disposed of as he wishes. 
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The main obligation of the kitere in the old times was to support 
his mémira’s enterprises in warfare, and particularly in head hunting 
to offer the skulls to the personal war-god (ordémruz) of his chief, 
as his “ ghost hitere.’ On the other hand the bondsman was 
protected by his mumira, who also would avenge him in case of any 
assault or black magic. To-day, since the feuds have become 
obsolete, the raising of pigs is left as the main obligation of the hitere. 
Even in olden days the kitere received some reward for a pig given 
to the miémira, although then it was somewhat less than it is to-day. 
The amount varied according to local circumstances. The hitere 
could not kill or eat his pig without the consent of his mumira, 
still less could he sell it to someone else. He may dispose of his pigs 
only after consultation with his chief. But, if he gives a pig to his 
mumira, or to someone else, with his consent, he is paid for it. 
In the latter case the mumira claims part of the payment. The 
kitere is bound to assist his chief in clearing his plantation, repairing 
his fences, and in house building, particularly in the erection of the 
chief’s hall (abdécio). The kitere’s daughters will help the mumidna 
(chief’s wife) in garden and house work, and they are chosen to 
contribute to the men’s pleasures when a big feast is going on. All 
these services, however, including the last, are remunerated, either 
by meals of pig or by dbuta. 

The kitere must show respect for his mu#mira, and in particular 
he must avoid looking upon the chief’s wives and daughters. Conse- 
quently he was strictly prohibited from walking along the tracks 
which the mumidna took on their way to their gardens. If he 
were met there he was instantly killed. Discipline in the old times 
was kept rigidly and sometimes cruelly. On the other hand, a 
chief would not wantonly deprive himself of the source of his revenue 
and prestige. Ifa chief killed the hitere of another chief he had to 
pay the latter 100 fathoms of ébuta. For this sum a kitere was also 
treacherously sold for a sacrifice to provide a skull when a new 
sumptuous hall was erected by a big mumira tutoberu. 

This “‘ jus vite necisque’’ was checked by the right which the 
kitere claimed to leave his mémira and seek the tutelage of another 
chief. A hkitere would not, however, do this unless a quarrel arose 
or he was afraid of being killed. In the event of his doing so, he had 
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to leave his house, his pigs and his dbuta, and hide in the bush. 
In the old times it was a risky affair if he were not sure of the other 
chief’s mind and if he were not intimately related to him or a man 
of good renown, i.e., a killer of fame (bururugaci). Even if he were 
accepted by the other chief, he had to make a new start at the new 
place. If the old chief does not care a kitere may in peace transfer 
himself, e.g., from one brother to another. 

But the mumira would never antagonize his kitere, since he 
relied on their help as his henchmen as well as raisers of pigs and 
cultivators of soil. His discipline and authority had therefore 
always to be tempered with diplomacy, unless he was one of the 
unusually terroristic rulers like old Cibelau-Maugoci. The average 
chief did not forget to reward his kitere adequately, in particular 
by means of frequent feasts, to insure the good will of his people 
and increase his popularity and prestige. To-day the increased 
ability of the kitere to move from place to place and to put themselves 
under the authority of other chiefs has done much to check the 
power of the mumira and to increase the rewards which they give to 
their bondsmen. 

The head of a mumira family is the “ mumira tutoberu,” the 
others are simply called “ mumira.”’ It may be appropriate here to 
say something of the laws of inheritance and succession. The 
family is the real owner of the land; its head acts as its trustee. 
If that head dies, the next senior male succeeds: the eldest son, or 
if there be none, the next eldest brother. Should the head of the 
family die and his eldest son be still a child, then the brother next 
to him in age will take over the position, and will retain it until 
his death, after which it will devolve upon the son of the elder 
brother. If, however, the latter has died in the meanwhile, it passes 
to his own son. If there be no son or brother, a brother’s son, or 
a father’s brother’s son succeeds. If there are several equally 
nearly related to the deceased, the man who lives in the place is 
considered to have the best claim to succeed. It is also possible for 
a daughter’s son to succeed if he live in the place and if he were 
designated by his grandfather to be his successor. In spite of the 
law of seniority in the paternal line, allowance is made for special 
cases and for the reasonable wish of the dead man. If there be no 
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other heir, it is permissible for a half brother (the son of a kitere wife) 
or a minei (to be explained later on) to succeed if he be considered 
suitable. This indicates how, with the passage of time, men who 
were not pure blooded members of the aristocracy, attained to 
positions of authority. To-day many claim to be “ miumira”’ 
who indeed are of very mixed ancestry (as the pedigrees which we 
have collected show). At the present time the aristocracy is in a 
few places still more or less preserved, but in many others it is 
undoubtedly completely disintegrated. Although the process of 
disintegration had begun long before the advent of the whites, it 
was undoubtedly accelerated by them. The nomination of govern- 
ment chiefs (‘‘ kikurai’’—a nickname originally, meaning rooster) 
who were not selected from the mtumira families contributed, of 
course, to a further deterioration of the chief’s position and a 
shattering of authority of the mumira. 

Daughters do not inherit. If they have been married before 
their father’s death they have got their part of ‘‘ témbu’”’ (women’s 
shell money, to be explained later on), 6nu, mimici, etc., as family 
valuables. A proportionate part of them is reserved for the unmarried 
daughter. They generally do not get dbuta, except in the western 
region of Buin, where they receive a limited amount. If the daughter 
is married to a man of her own community, her husband may claim 
a part of the forest for hunting and planting. 

It is the heir’s duty to arrange the cremation and the feasts 
connected with it. The distribution of the inheritance is partly 
combined with the ceremonies connected with the feasts. The 
heir assigns a number of kitere to his brothers or other near relatives. 
Of 100 kitere, for example, he will retain 50 for himself, 30 he will 
give to his brother next to him in age, and 20 to his youngest brother. 
In a similar proportion he will dispose of a part of the dbuta and of 
the pigs, the trees, the hunting grounds, etc. But the disposition 
of the pigs and the dbuta is complicated by a ceremonial exchange. 
If the dead chief had left 400 fathoms of dbuta, the heir will take 200 
to put into his own net-bag (b#kaz) and retain them as his personal 
property, and on this bag the dliga (ghosts of ancestors) will dwell. 
The other 200 will be divided up among his kétere, in portions of 
20 or 30, forexample. Each kitere who received dbuta will reciprocate 
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the gift by the donation of a pig of somewhat higher value. A 
portion of 50 fathoms of dbuta may go to a minei or a burepi (to be 
explained later on), and each one of them will take pride in giving 
a pig of a correspondingly higher value in return. The heir, conse- 
quently, makes a good bargain. To receive débuta from the deceased 
chief is a special honour, and requires a display of wealth which 
will be spoken about and which will give prestige. The pigs, on the 
other hand, are turned into dbuta. By handing the pigs over to 
the kitere the heir obtains their good will and keeps them attached 
to the community, which otherwise they might leave. Some pigs 
go to the heir’s relatives and mémira friends. For all the pigs 
distributed in this way the heir receives ample recompense, more 
dbuta than the pig’s normal value. With the dbuta received, other 
pigs are bought to be killed for the feasts connected with the funeral 
ceremonies. 

As remarked at the beginning of this article, garden work is 
neglected by the nearest kinsfolk of a dead man on account of the 
rule which prohibits them from eating taro and pork during the 
whole of the mourning period. During this time the parents, 
children, brothers and sisters of the deceased live on bananas, sago, 
yams and sweet potatoes. Distant relatives or wives of relatives 
will look after the plantation if need be. The reason given for the 
prohibition in the old times was the belief that eating taro would 
interfere with the growth of the shoots which had been cremated 
with the body and planted by the ara (image of man reflected in 
the water of a coconut shell) in the world beyond, in Riroru. The 
ghosts of the pigs consumed at the funeral ceremonies are supposed 
to go to Ruroru to serve as food there for the #ra (image souls) and 
mara (demons). 

The feasts may be reviewed briefly. The pattern is taken 
from those held after a chief's death. If a man who is not a chief 
dies, it depends upon his wealth and that of his kinsmen and friends 
how sumptuous the feasts will be. Essentially, there is no difference 
between the social strata. (1) The logs for the pyre have been 
brought by distant relatives from the neighbourhood, and after a 
month or so they are recompensed with a few small pigs. This feast 
is the kuinke. It marks the time for some resumption of the work 
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in the gardens. Hunting parties for /aga (kusu) and fishing should, 
however, not be taken up before the améi. (2) An important feast 
immediately after cremation is the tébe, the ‘‘ breaking of the 
spears.” Relatives and friends of the deceased rush into the place 
where the cremation has been carried out, with shouts, jumping and 
dancing in a spiral and a circle, swinging their spears, and finally 
throwing them into the centre. The man or men whose spear point 
breaks is destined to avenge the dead man. If no one can be 
definitely held responsible for the death, the people resort to ritual 
means to discover who is guilty of making the sorcery by means of 
which the dead man was killed. Pork and taro are lavishly 
distributed at this important ceremony which to-day, of course, 
cannot be carried out to its logical conclusion. (3) Three months 
after the death of a chief his kitere are released from the tabu on 
eating pig and taro, by a meal of pork and taro pudding, to which 
the heir contributes. This feast is the améi. (4) The feast which 
releases the near kinsmen of the deceased from the tabu on pork and 
taro, which is also the last feast in his honour, is the kdéba. After 


the death of a man of no importance, it is held four months after © 


the cremation. The period of mourning is extended and, conse- 
quently, the kdba arranged later and with more display of luxury 
if a chief or a rich minei has died. The usual term is nine months, 
by which time the taro planted in Rutroru when the corpse was 
cremated has begun to ripen. After the death of a mumira tutoberu 
of great power, however, two, three or four years are allowed to 
elapse before the kdba. This means a prolongation of the mourning, 
an ampler stock of food for the dead in Ruroru, and an accumulation 
of more pigs (which have been raised expressly for that purpose) 
and taro (specially planted for the kdba) for the feast. On this 
occasion the avengers appear just as they did at the ¢dbe festival, 
dancing and shouting as before, but now they show in pantomime 
how they wrought vengeance on the dead man’s murderer. This 
feast is the occasion for rewarding these men. The deceased is 
glorified by a display of some thirty, fifty or even more pigs. A 
large number of friends and distant relatives are liberally entertained 
with cooked pork, which is distributed among them without any 
obligation on their part to make a return gift. 
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These feasts have been mentioned in order to show how 
intricately objects of value are bound up with food and with the 
obligations of the heir in regard to the exchange of certain parts 
of the goods which he has inherited. The way in which pig’s flesh 
is distributed is different. Generally, the pig, after being slaughtered, 
is cut up by the miumira. On some occasions he asserts his relation- 
ship to the ancestors, who are supposed to ride on the big pigs, by 
taking his stand on the animal before it is killed, and swinging his 
club, while uttering a few words addressed to the dliga (ghosts of 
ancestors). The meat is distributed in strips, each of which has a 
distinctive name. Guests from other districts take the strips and 
leave immediately for home. There they sit down in their own 
chief’s hall and eat it. Only those of the dead man’s community 
cook the meat in their abdcio, where the distribution took place. 
For this reason the gathering of people for the feast never lasts long. 
At feasts like the kdéba, when the meat is cooked beforehand and 
thus distributed, the guests disperse even sooner, for they depart 
immediately after having received their share, and often sit down 
somewhere in the forest on their way home to eat it. This is 
probably because of the mutual distrust, the frequent quarrels, 
and the ever-present disposition to fight. The only exception was 
the unu ceremony, by means of which friendship between two big 
chiefs was established. Then the men of both sides spent some 
days together and participated in pleasures with the women of 
the respective kitere. 


Only the feasting after a man’s death has been outlined. It 
would take too long to give an account of the simu, the feasts connected 
with marriage, and with the growth of children, etc. What has 
already been said will be sufficient to demonstrate the inter-relation 
of religious conceptions and social agencies with even sometimes 
rationalistic and economic calculations. It has been shown (1) that 
wealth is bound up with prestige; (2) that wealth requires the 
participation of the kinsmen and the community to be enjoyed ; 
(3) that it is the display of wealth which is the source of prestige, 
not its mere possession ; (4) that wealth is, moreover, a socializing 
force through the constant exchange imposed upon it, in spreading 
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good will among the persons involved in the exchanges and in 
supporting social solidarity. 

It should be borne in mind that people promote their acquisition 
of wealth by using rational calculations of an economic nature. 
They do it consciously and intentionally, incited thereto by the 
desire to improve their social position. This process, by which the 
influence of the hereditary aristocracy was countered by the influence 
of wealth, began long ago. This is shown by the existence of classes 
of people who, although they are not mumira, are important in virtue 
of their wealth, arising out of their skill in carrying on exchanges 
with profit and success. On the other hand a mumira who has failed 
in his enterprise of raising pigs (perhaps on account of an inefficient 
wife, obstinate kitere or bad luck) and of acquiring enough dbuta 
to finance feasts, loses his authority over his kitere and his social 
prestige. In this way the established stratification of society has, 
in the lapse of time, become disturbed and the principle upon —_— 
it was founded has shifted. 

The intermediate classes are the mine: and the burepi. The 
word ‘‘ minei’”’ designates the main pillar in the chief’s hall. Used 
with reference to these men it could be translated by “ pillar of 
the state,” thus expressing the services which they are supposed 
to render to the chief and to the community. Their obligations 
consist mainly in contributing dbuta and pigs for the feasts of the 
chief and, in the old times, in helping to assemble allies either by 
personal relations or by contributing shell money for this purpose. 
Some of them were “ burtirugaci,” i.e., keen fighters and killers, 
and were estimated on this account. The minei are men of mixed 
descent. The second and third sons of a muémira often took daughters 
of kitere ; the widows of mumidna rank were allowed to marry kitere 
as second husbands. After his elder brother’s death the younger 
one succeeds and becomes head of the miumira family. If the elder 
brother had no male offspring the son of a kitere mother may therefore 
become heir after his father’s death. Although even to-day a mumira 
is considered to be genuine only if he is descended in both the paternal 
and maternal line from mumira stock, it is more and more considered 
obsolete to take notice of descent through the mother, whereas the 
paternal line has risen to paramount importance. The chief's 
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attitude towards his minei is distinguished by more confidence than 
towards the hkitere; and the minei on his side, being generally a 
kinsman of the chief, exercises more influence upon him than does 
the ordinary bondsman. The minei, consequently, is allowed to 
keep more pigs and dbuta for himself. On account of his family 
relations he is enabled to acquire more wealth and prestige and thus 
gain an important position in the community. In fact, he may 
become a “ pillar”’ of the chief’s power. The same holds true for 
the burepi, with the exception that they are of kitere descent. They 
do not constitute a class like the mine: who are kinsmen of the mumira 
aristocracy. A man of means among the itere is just called a burepi, 
a rich man. His position, particularly in the old times, was the 
result of a shrewd participation in his mumira’s troubles, both as 
regards wars and feasts. As mentioned above, a chief, if he were 
wise, kept his subjects in a good temper in order to be sure of their 
support. This could be achieved mainly by the help of his minez 
and birepi. 

The importance of these intermediate groups of people has 
increased to-day in proportion as that of the mumira has decreased. 
Originally the mumira belonged to a stock that swept over Buin from 
the Alu and Mono Islands.? Probably enterprising persons by 
head-hunting, successful fighting and feasts attracted followers 
among the “ aborigines.”” As they took wives and settled among 
the indigenous population, racial and cultural fusion gradually 
advanced, although the progeny of the invaders reserved privileges 
for their kinsfolk, thus establishing a kind of feudal regime. In these 
communities several families were welded together which were 
better organized than those of the neighbouring tribes, e.g., the 
Nagavisi, Koromida, Nasioi people in the mountains. The 
chiefdoms, however, vied with each other, and even within the 
same mtumira families sometimes sanguinary conflicts sprang up 
(as between the brothers Méntai and Magatu in Boréburu, which 
involved the neighbouring communities for more than a decade). 
Sometimes brutal and shrewd persons like the old Cfbelau-Maugoci 


7 A black skinned, tall race, in some features unlike the rest of the Melanesians 
or “ Papuans.” 
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were able to extend their power over a number of mumira tiutoberu. 
Personal talents and particular situations ‘were instrumental in 
bringing confusion into the traditional ethnic stratification. First 
of all, however, the possession of objects of value—pigs and dbuta— 
introduced a new cleavage into the old order, although the wealth 
was of a transitory nature and depended particularly on the wife’s 
competence in raising pigs and on the man’s in disposing of it in his 
fulfilment of all kinds of social obligations. Nevertheless there 
are not any poor people in the sense in which this term is used in our 
own societies. The lazy or inefficient couple will be fed by their 
kinsfolk. Wealth, on the other hand, is concerned with a limited 
number of performances, as already indicated. 

Modern conditions accelerate the process of disintegration of 
the aristocratic order. The great number of youths recruited for 
labour in the plantations return home with a new kind of prestige 
derived from individual possession of European money with its 
wide range of convertibility (and withhold it as far as possible from 
their relatives and chiefs by all kinds of tricks), from their knowledge 
of new devices, and personal relations with the white man. 

We can, then, draw the following conclusions: (1) the stratifica- 
tion of society fostered patriarchy ; (2) political patriarchy involved 
reckoning descent in the patrilineal line ; (3) the patriarchal chiefs 
rivalled each other by the display of their power and prestige ; 
(4) this could be manifested directly by fighting, indirectly by feasts ; 
(5) both these means to attain power and prestige necessitated the 
ownership of resources with which to satisfy their respective hench- 
men ; (6) these followers could be mustered by playing upon their 
propensities and instincts, through the stimulus of feasts and luxuries 
of life consistent with their civilization ; (7) it became an important 
affair to procure these resources, pigs and taro ; (8) by a way which 
has yet to be considered, they were equated with “ shell money.” 


CURRENCY 


Payments are distinguished by special terms, according to the 
position of the persons concerned and the occasion on which they are 
made. The reward of a bondsman by his chief is called mdémoko. 
It is considered an act of liberality for which there is no obligation. 
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Any gift of friendship is described by the same name. A surplus 
payment over the price agreed is also called mdmoko. Tdtokai is 
the excess payment of a kitere to his mumira for ensuring his good 
will and his willingness to credit him with dbuta on another occasion. 
Dékai designates a payment for reconciliation or reparation between 
men of equal position. The price to be paid for a pig sold for a 
feast is the dacinke. A drum signal is interpreted as saying this 
word. Currency is also paid for weregild, 100 fathoms for a kitere, 
200 for a mémira. Injuries are settled by minor sums, and dbuta 
is paid also in cases of adultery. In the latter cases actual fighting 
or sham fights often precede the payment. The rain maker, doctor- 
magician (mékai), sorcerer and dealer in special ‘“‘ poisons” (mara) 
and medicines are recompensed with 10, 20 or 40 fathoms of dbuta 
according to circumstances. Often pigs are required in addition 
for particular magic. The pursuit of these “ liberal vocations ” 
makes the accumulation of objects of value possible, and it is 
facilitated by modern conditions which add sticks of trade tobacco, 
calico and coins (shillings) to the wealth of these practitioners. 

In the old times stone blades for axes, spears, arrows, bows, 
arm-rings of tridacna were sometimes traded for dbuta. Even 
to-day pots, arm-bands (cibata), fishing nets, knitted bags (bukat), 
plaited bags (taine), specially painted hats, strings of native tobacco, 
bamboo cases for lime, baskets, combs with feathers, and modern 
products such as iron blades, knives, calico, etc., are bought and 
sold for currency. There are no markets. A bargain over pots, 
for example, is agreed upon at a feast held by the chiefs, and after 
some weeks the potters appear with their wares at the hall (abécio) 
of the chief who arranged for their purchase. His men are informed, 
and come from their hamlets to buy the pots for their wives. The 
prices of the pots are fixed according to size (I observed four sizes). 
Pots from different places, however, differ in quality. Other objects 
are traded at casual meetings, the price being often paid later, 
though some token is given in advance. All these bargains are 
carried on between individuals. 

One fathom dbuta is usually valued at one shilling. The various 
kinds of shell money differ, however, in worth. The “‘ women’s 
money,” “ bum” or “ témbu,” is twice the value of dbuta. One 
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fathom of mimici (red énu), small polished discs obtained from Alu 
or Roviana, is worth 20 fathoms of dbuta (£1) ; white dnu is equated 
to only 10 fathoms of dbuta. Abuta is arranged in bundles of 10 
fathom lengths, which are arranged in six strings with one quarter 
of a string overhanging, and terminated with a small shell of an inland 
snail. This embodies a curious combination of the decimal system 
with the sexagesimal system, as evinced in the terms for the numbers 
in their language. Ten bunches of dbuéa, i.e., one hundred fathoms, 
are packed in a netted bag and deposited in the sleeping house ; 
on this bag the ghosts of the ancestors (dliga) are supposed to take 
up their abode. 


The currency seems to have been originally used as a token 
acknowledging the receipt of a pig (in the same way as are boar 
tusks in New Guinea or dog’s teeth in Manus, tridacna rings in 
Choiseul, etc.). It may be that the dbuta has replaced dmu or 
mimici. At any rate it was worked (by women) in Alu and Mono 
from sea shells, and traded at an early time into Buin. The fact 
that the mumira claim all the dbuta is a further indication of their 
origin from the Shortland Islands. The demand for these tokens 
probably dates back to the beginnings of the contact between the 
“ aborigines ”’ of Buin and the Alu-Mono tribe, a contact which was 
marked, as in later days, by the barter of pigs, sago, taro, nuts, etc., 
growing in the swampy region of the hinterland of the coast. 
The raping of women and children, perhaps, inaugurated the 
contact. Buin slaves have spread all over the Shortland Islands, 
and have contributed to a blending of that population. Returning 
mothers and their offspring brought the necklaces home, as they did 
all sorts of other things, up to the modern times. The Buin people 
considered the Alu-Mono natives to be superior to them, and conse- 
quently accepted their valuations, just as they do with regard to 
European wares. The dbuta manufactured in Alu represented a 
crude imitation of the good duu and mimict, just as the European 
pottery arm-rings, which have been sold successfully to the natives, 
counterfeit the tridacna arm-shells. The returning serfs probably 


8 The numbers 1 to 6 are expressed by plain numeration, while 7 and 8 are 
expressed by deducting respectively 3 and 2 from 10. The counting of further 
numbers is effected by repeating the set of I to 10 within each unit of ten. 
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brought the dbuéa home with pride. Eventually the dbuta was set) | 
aside to serve only as a token or currency, just as were the money | 
knives of old China, and arrow-heads, etc., in Africa. The form | 
had been preserved from which the symbol of value had developed, — 
but its practical purpose as a necklace had been lost. It is worth 
noting that in the speech made by the chief at the anu festival a 
promise is expressly made to return the dbuta received individually, 
and to care for its preservation up to that moment. At marriages 
in Borobere an exchange of an equal number of bunches of dbuta 
takes place. These facts prove that the strings of dbuta are still 
regarded as individual family valuables. But the importation of 
masses of these strings of shell necklaces reduced their individuality 
and emphasized their function as currency. Since for a decade or 
so the communications with the Shortland Islands have been dis- 
continued in order to check the export of labourers from Buin to the 
British Solomon Islands, the supplies of dbuta have become stationary. 
They have indeed been reduced, owing to the practice of cremating 
some dbuta with the corpse of the owner. The manufacture of dbuta 
on a small island off the Buin coast scarcely makes up for the losses 
thus incurred. Témbu and mimici, some of which are also cremated, 
are rising in value. 


BANKING AND PROFITING 


The use of these necklaces as currency made further developments 
possible along this line. While serving the individual purposes of 
exchange dbuta is also accumulated by important mumira families 
in the interest of their community to form a fund which can be drawn 
upon in cases of emergency as, for instance, when allies must be 
won, indemnities paid for men killed among the allies or among his 
own people, or peace settled with the enemy. Special treasure 
houses are built concealed in the virgin forest. These rubobo or 
dunt are respected in minor fights, but in bitter warfare it happens 
that they are attacked and burnt down. 

In addition to this, the chief is himself the principal owner of 
private dbuta. This involves him in lending and crediting 
transactions with his subjects. Moreover, he is the only man who 
carries on “ foreign ’’ business beyond his community. Both these 
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conditions are apt to increase his power if he is a clever man. His 
kitere may approach him for money or pigs with which to buy a wife 
for himself or his son, either within the community or from abroad. 
If a girl is given in marriage the chief shares in the return gift. The 
chief helps a man with dbuéa or pig for funeral feasts or for any other 
purpose. 

For this reason the men are prone to give something additional, 
a tétokat, when they settle their debts. They are sure to be soon in 
need of new loans from the chief. A bondsman may pay 10, 20, 
30 or even 50 fathoms of dbuta when he returns 100 lent to him 
perhaps three years previously. They are ready to recompense 
their chief by services such as feeding a pig either for no return or 
for a purely nominal one (kérai), or by presenting him with a pig 
which has been fattened inside an enclosure (kuimeke-omi). But a 
tétokat is paid also between mtmira, and recompensed by mdémoko, 
the one anxious to flatter the other’s self esteem. In this merry- 
go-round of payments each one strives to display his glory and 
increase his renown. But a clever man never fails to take advantage 
of the situation. The mine: and burepi gained influence by an 
intelligent use of these exchanges. Some mtmira, however, like 
Cibelau-Maugoci, by spreading terror restricted the amount they 
paid for pigs to merely formal sums: he gave 10 fathoms for a pig 
worth 100 fathoms, and that even to other mumira tutoberu. 


Although it would be wrong to exaggerate this profit making 
and the rationalistic side of bargaining, it should be noted that it 
existed even in the pre-European epoch. It has, of course, been 
strengthened by modern contact. One chief of mine: descent who 
has worked with the whites for some length of time explained 
carefully his hopes of the profit he could make by juggling dbuta 
and pigs with dexterity. Another one refused to continue the 
ceremonial exchanges on the occasion of a marriage because they 
were too expensive from an economic point of view. 


The constant transference of pigs and tokens discloses commercial 
leanings. Although the tokens contain “intrinsic’’ value to a 
certain degree, their importance is derived from their ability to be 
converted into pigs, pigs being the fundamental element of a feast, 
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A. Méaci, a mimira (chief) of Kugumaru, standing on the pig that will be 
slaughtered for a feast (cf. p. 131). 
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B. Lea, a chief in Kugumaru, cuts the pig which he has presented for a feast. 4 
ert) 


PIGS AND CURRENCY IN BUIN. PLATE II. 


A. Display of the usual shell money (abuta) for ten pigs by Lea, who offered 

them to his friend Liau of Mamaromino at the last stage of the unu feast (the 

maidu)—February 19th, 1934. 


B. Strings of abuta (the currency). 
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A. Bags, each containing 100 fathoms of abuta, to be stored in the chief’s 
sleeping house (where the dliga—ghosts of ancestors—are supposed to repose 
on them). 


B. Varieties of shell money. Left to right: mimici (red 6nu); two bundles 
of abuta (each consisting of ten fathoms) ; a fathom of small white 6nu; two 
bundles of témbu or bum (women’s currency). 
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and a feast standing for a man’s social position. We may, om, 
fairly speak of a pig standard of currency. 


Macic 


Some reference has been made to the part played by magical 
or religious ideas. Such ideas and the belief in supernatural influences 
are active in every society, though the details vary. In every 
society the influence of this aspect of culture upon economic enterprise 
is considerable. The rites themselves affect, however, the technical 
side and the aims of production or exchange rather than the 
foundations of the economic activities. 


It has been mentioned that feasts are associated with ‘the 
growth of children, with marriage and death ; that skulls, the spoils 
of head hunting, are devoted to the personal war god of the chief, 
to Orémrui ; and that the ghosts of the slain are believed to serve 
as kitere to the demon imagined so tall that his head reaches up to 
the clouds. The close of a successful war expedition gave occasion 
for a feast to be held, and furthermore feasts sometimes gave occasion 
for fighting, as for example the #nu ceremony in the preparation for 
which the men indulged in the sport of head hunting. It has been 
pointed out that a man’s death was followed by a number of feasts 
which were believed to help the soul in the other world, although 
these feasts were held not only for the sake of the deceased, but 
often more to enhance his heir’s renown. 


It must also be borne in mind that a man’s economic success 
is considered to be due to the help of his dliga (the ghosts of his 
ancestors). Without their aid his pigs will die and his garden be 
devastated by insects. They give him advice concerning his 
bargains and all his enterprises. If he is not able to confer with 
them personally he will ask a mékai, a magician, to assist him. 
On the other hand, a man’s economic success is considered to be a 
result of his diga’s protection, somewhat in the same way that the 
Puritans interpreted success in business. 


There are innumerable occasions on which “ sacrifices’’ are 
given to “feed” Ordémrui, the oliga, the méra, etc., for food is 
believed to invigorate members of the spirit world, just as it does 
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man; and like mortals, ghosts and demonsare also anxious to maintain 
their renown. 


CONCLUSION 


Summing up, it may be said that these communities of Buin 
consist of an agricultural population, which also engages in some 
hunting, fishing and collecting. Thenatives are an essentially sedentary 
people, although dwellings were sometimes moved as a result of 
warfare and personal quarrels. The communities are kept together 
by feudal chiefs, each of whom is the representative senior of his 
family in the district. As pointed out above, there are various 
layers in the economic system. The social stratification relies on an 
ethnic patriarchialism that, however, is more and more blurred by 
the importance of material objects of value. In this way individual 
wealth allied to democratic tendencies is disintegrating the old 
order. This process had begun before the advent of the Europeans, 
but is being accelerated by modern agencies. 


Exchange is not indispensable in this society for mere sustenance. 
The chief motives for exchange are the desire for the luxuries of life, 
for expensive feasts, and for self-glorification. The process of 
converting one kind of object of value into another, of pigs into 
dbuta, and vice versa, upon the basis of reciprocity is a means of 
intensifying and adding complexity to the social texture of the 
community and the intercommunal life. 


The usual catchwords for designating primitive economics are 
insufficient in face of the picture which has been sketched of the Buin 
economics. From it we can guess at the germs from which more 
complicated forms of economic organization are able to develop. 
Several features of Buin economics hint at bridges leading to economic 
forms such as existed in the ancient Oriental societies of Sumer or 
Egypt. I am referring to barter with foreigners through the chief, 
to the tendencies towards individualism, to the making of profits, 
to the chief as banker, to the growth of a class of rich men, to the 
profit which can be derived from the rearing of pigs and exchanging 
them for money. If we want go give a name to this type of economic 
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life which has been described, we might call it tentatively: “ early 
feudal precapitalism,’”’ but in a state of decay. 

It is an advantage that in this society the symbols of value 
are closely connected with the fundamental needs of life, and that 
they are constantly revived by their translation into terms of the 
enjoyment of life. They have not become abstract and isolated 
values as they have with us. 


RIcHARD C. THURNWALD 
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WOMAN’S STATUS IN BUIN SOCIETY 
By Hitpz THURNWALD! 


HE object of my research work in Buin? was an investigation 


into the status of the women in this society and into the réle © 
they have played in the changing conditions due to modern influences. . 


The results of my studies during our stay of ten months among the 
people of this tribe can, of course, be only outlined here. I hope to 
give a more detailed account in a later publication. 

Woman’s status everywhere is due primarily to her various 
functions as wife and mother, to her activities in obtaining and 
producing food for the family, and, finally, to her work within the 
community. Her mfluence upon the men, exercised directly or 
indirectly, and upon the management of daily life results from these 
activities and from her personality. According to them her worth 
is estimated by the men, and hence by her fellow women, and the 
standard by which she is judged varies with the changing cultural 
environment. The social conditions of the community have 
considerable effect on the status of women in Buin. 


MARRIAGE 


Monogamy and Polygyny.—The Buin people are preponderantly 
monogamous. Only chiefs and men of wealth in the upper stratum® 
have several wives. In regions under the influence of the missions 


1] want to express my obligation to the Australian National Research Council 
for the liberal endowment of my husband’s and my own studies in Buin. We 
received support from many of the residents of the Mandated Territory of New 
Guinea, as my husband has acknowledged in his paper in this issue of Oceania. 
I want to mention especially the Sister superintending the female section of the 
Marist Mission in Turiboiru and the Father in charge of that station, P. Poncelet. 
Their assistance was of great value to me. Furthermore, I am indebted to Dr. 
Deland in Kieta for some statistical information. 

2 Geographical position, tribal organization and economic conditions are described 
in Richard Thurnwald’s article in this issue of Oceania. 

8 Vide R. Thurnwald, “ Pigs and Currency in Buin,” in this issue of Oceania, 
p. 125. 
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their number hardly exceeds two or four, but in the remote villages 
of the mountains it may be as many as five or six. Ten to twenty-five 
years ago (before the influence of the missions and the government 
was experienced), the big chiefs sometimes had ten or twelve wives. 
This may be connected with customs introduced by boys who had 
worked in distant plantations. Buin was from early times an 
important recruiting area. It seems, however, that in the really 
ancient days of perhaps fifty years or more ago* more men of rank 
and wealth were content with only one wife ata time. At that time 
the aristocratic families seemed to exercise a rather rigorous scrutiny 
in the selection of a fitting partner for marriage, and there was only 
a limited number of women of equal rank available. Moreover, 
polygynous tendencies were checked by a kind of prostitution to be 
discussed later. The wives of the “ bondsmen’”’ (kitere) could be 
called upon for assistance in the garden work ; consequently polygyny 
was not encouraged by economic considerations. We may see in 
this the importance of the social stratification for women. Since the 
rigid distinction between the strata has weakened in recent times 
on account of various circumstances, the position of the women has 
undergone alterations too. The evidence of this process was derived 
from statements directly and indirectly. 


Until recent times, and even to-day, it is a matter of importance 
whether a woman is a chief’s (mumira) daughter or that of a 
bondsman. Up to the present generation of old women the daughter 
of a chief was usually bound to marry a chief's son. But even in the 
old epoch the widowed “‘ mumidna ’’ (chief’s wife) was permitted to 
marry a “ minet”’ (rich commoner), or a “ burepi”’ (a rich man of 
bondsman rank), or any “ kitere’’ (bondsman). If a chief were ~ 
closely related to a commoner (minet) he might give his second or 
third daughter to him, But in the old times the first son was obliged 
to marry a chief’s daughter, since he and his offspring succeeded 
the father as head of the family. Even to-day the chiefs try to match 
eldest daughters and eldest sons within the aristocracy. In several 
regions a man’s descent is carefully scrutinized and the man is 
considered a genuine m#mira only if he can trace back his ancestry 


* According to records of kinship and pedigrees obtained; cf. p. 163. 
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to mtimira stock both on father’s and mother’s side. On account 
of many inconsistencies in the aristocratic principle in recent 
generations, however, a chief to-day is rarely able to conform to 
such a test. The people are satisfied if the father was a chief; 
and “‘ mumidna,’’ originally a term used only for a chief’s daughter, 
now denotes any wife of a chief, of whatever descent. This modifica- 
tion was made the more readily since even in earlier times the 
daughters of rich commoners (minei) and bondsmen (kitere) had 
become second and third wives of chiefs. 


As a result of all this there is an intricately interwoven relation- 
ship between the contemporaneous remains of the old ethnic strata : 
the mumira, the kitere, and the intermediate minei. The principle 
of one-sided patrilineal computation was indeed instrumental in 
blurring the stratification. Mumira of mixed descent like to 
emphasize the view that the position of the principal wife should be 
due to her efficiency in work, rather than to her descent. Genuine 
mumira, on the other hand, stress the importance of descent. I 
encountered a number of instances® in which the chief did not 
make the daughter of a mumira his principal wife, but the daughter 
of a commoner or a bondsman whom he married after the former. 
Sometimes, indeed, his first wife is a commoner’s daughter or that 
of a bondsman, and later on he marries a chief's daughter. The 
first son in all events is the heir, even though he be the child of a 
bondsman’s daughter. Seniority is strongly accentuated. In this 
way a bondsman’s grandchild may succeed to the chieftainship 
and to the wealth, while the chief's daughter’s child is reduced to 
the réle of a second or third son. Sometimes such discrepancies 
led to serious quarrels as well as to the confusion of the social strata. 

It is always left to a chief to decide which wife he will appoint 
as his principal wife. He may change his mind and elevate a former 
second wife to the rank of the first, it may be because she cares better 
for his pigs, or because she understands how to humour him. The 
principal wife enjoys the privilege of eating with her husband from 
one pot. Her co-wives cook for themselves and their children. 


5I recorded approximately 400 families on 40 kinship tables, which I shall 
publish soon. 
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The principal wife sleeps in the same house or room of the house as 
her husband, she allots work to her co-wives or servants, and at 
feasts she distributes food to the relatives and guests. These 
privileges must be traced back to the position of a genuine 
“ mumtdna ”’ who, in the old times, dealt out work among the hitere 
women. 

_ Match Making.—Even to-day kinship is a decisive factor in 
arranging marriages. The union of full cross-cousins and half 
cross-cousins is preferred. The term used for both without distinction 
is “‘ dbore.” By “‘ half cross-cousins ” I mean children of a brother 
and sister who have only one parent in common. This is a very 
common relationship, owing to the customs of polygyny and of 
remarriage after the death or divorce of the first partner. Indeed, 
there is a greater number of people who are half cross-cousins than full 
cross-cousins, and for this reason unions between the former are the 
more frequent. 

Marriage between children of two brothers or two sisters is 
prohibited. Their grandchildren, however, are permitted to marry. 
There is, furthermore, a tabu on marriage between a man and his 
sister’s daughter, although he may take his sister’s daughter’s 
daughter (grand niece). The marriage between a man and his 
brother’s daughter is prohibited, and so also is that between a man 
and his brother’s daughter’s daughter (grand niece on the brother’s 
side). A sister’s son is not allowed to take the widow of his late 
maternal uncle, nor may the mother’s brother take the widow of 
his late sister’s son. Furthermore, marriage should not occur 
between a man and the widow of his father’s brother, of his brother’s 
son, or of his own son, nor may a woman marry her daughter’s 
widower. The significance of these prohibitions can not be discussed 
here. 

Marriage is permitted between all other relatives and is, indeed, 
preferred to marriage with persons who are not kin. Intermarriage 
between the members of certain communities has become traditional, 
generally in consequence of an unu, a confederation established 
between chiefs, entailing friendly relations between their subjects. 
In this way kinship bonds are formed between settlements which 
are sometimes a considerable distance from each other. 
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Totemic affiliation has little to do with the regulation of marriage. 
The partner is not chosen in view of his totem. As far as could be 
ascertained by questioning old people, intermarriage between people 
of the same totem does not seem to have been prohibited even in the 
old times, although the totems were then regarded as more important 
than they are to-day, and were even associated with certain physical 
characteristics (e.g., lines on the palms of the hands). No objection 
was raised to the marriage of kemuroi (that is of relatives not tabued 
to each other) who belonged to the same totem, nor did possession 
of the same totem debar people who were not related from marrying. 
Indeed, the institution of matrilineal totems does not in any way 
affect the selection of a consort. 

The commencement of physical maturity is not marked by any 
rite. A girl fourteen or fifteen years old, in the mountains even 
younger, is considered to be sufficiently developed and functionally 
capable of procreation. The mating is arranged by the fathers, 
who take into consideration the taboos mentioned above, and the 
rank and wealth of the families of the boy and girl. The opinion 
of the girl is not asked, and she has to abide by the wish of her 
father, or if he be dead, of her father’s brother, her own eldest 
brother, or her nearest and most senior patrilineal kinsman. Neither 
has the girl’s mother any say in the choosing of the bridegroom. 
The latter himself, who may be a lad of fifteen or sixteen years, 
has to submit to his father’s or senior kinsman’s arrangements, 
but if the boy is older, his wishes may be taken into consideration. 
Often, however, the two fathers make the agreement when the 
children are quite young, sometimes at birth, or even before, 
hazarding the chance of the sex. The bridegroom’s father confirms 
such a betrothal with a few fathoms currency (dbuta), but the agree- 
ment can nevertheless be cancelled. It occurred in the generation 
grown old to-day that a girl who was not willing to submit to her 
father’s arrangements was flogged or fastened to a tree and allowed to 
stand in the full blast of the sun’s rays for hours. It still happens in 
the mountains, where the influence of the missions and the govern- 
ment is less. I became acquainted with an old chief who, in return for 
the offer of a high bride-price, wanted to give his only daughter to 
a man very much older than she and residing in a distant village. 
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The girl, however, had a young lover, and ran away to take refuge 
with the mission. The father arrived there with a big stick and 
wanted his daughter back in order to flog her. The Sister of the 
mission, after some argument, succeeded in persuading him to 
abandon his intention. Later on the girl was married to her 
sweetheart. Sometimes, for reasons of kinship or for the purpose of 
obtaining wealth, or for similar motives, a father gives his daughter 
to a youngster not yet mature. I knew several cases of such an 
arrangement ; on such occasions also the girl ran away. 


To-day, if the parties concerned fail to arrive at some agreement 
they submit the matter to the “No. 1 chief” (big ‘“‘ kikurai ’’)® 
or even to the “ patrol officer.” Any decision which he may give 
is tacitly accepted, although it generally happens that within three 
or four days events take their own course according to the impulses 
of passionate lovers or angry enemies. A woman is able to venture 
more to-day than she could in the old times: she can refuse her 
chosen bridegroom and insist upon marrying her lover, for they 
do not now run the risk of being tortured or killed. Moreover, the 
girl nowadays finds a refuge at the mission. 


Compulsory marriage was resented by the women even in the 
old days, as is shown by stories about brides who tried to escape a 
projected marriage. According to one tale a bride allowed herself 
to be properly decorated for the wedding feast, but surprisingly spoke 
a few words and disappeared into the forest in all her ornaments. 
There she is supposed to live as a bush demon (méra) who lures human 
beings to their ruin in revenge for the treatment she had suffered. 
People are afraid to-day to meet her, and some sorcerers have spiritual 
relations with such a female demon (médra). 


On the other hand, even to-day old and young women are 
indignant with a girl who chooses her future husband entirely to 
suit her own wishes, or with a mother who expresses publicly her 
dissatisfaction with the bridegroom selected by her husband or his 
male kinsfolk. Custom not only recognizes the men’s authority, 
but demands it. It is only a few of the women who are disposed to 


* The chiefs nominated by the government are called “‘ kiikurai”’ (i.e. rooster). 
They are only in part taken from the mtimira families. 
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rebel against coercion, and then only in special cases. If the girl 
likes the bridegroom selected for her, the thought of any force being 
exerted upon her to accept him does not enter her mind. 

Personal propensities, however, are aroused in the girls at an 
early age, since they enjoy ample sexual liberty from childhood on. 
Boys and girls may have playful or actual intercourse with each 
other whenever they wish, and are restricted only by the marriage 
tabus between certain relatives which have already been mentioned, 
and which refer to all sexual intercourse. Only the daughters of 
genuine mumira were restricted in their conduct, and in the olden 
days they were carefully guarded. To-day most girls are intimate 
with one or several lovers before marriage. Measures are taken 
to prevent conception, but if a girl should become pregnant as a 
result of this pre-marital intercourse, she generally aborts or kills the 
infant as soon as it is born, for such a child would have “ no father ” 
(vide “‘ Motherhood ”’). 

Bride-price.—The rank and wealth of the girl’s father largely 
determines the amount of the bride-price to be paid. A big chief 
asks 300 to 400 fathoms currency (débuta—“ shell money ’’) for 
his eldest daughter, for the second one 200 fathoms, and for the 
third one he would want only 100. A commoner of wealth (minez) 
or even a well-to-do bondsman (kitere) asks perhaps 200 fathoms 
for his first daughter and roo for the following ones. A poor 
bondsman will demand 100 fathoms for his first daughter and 
and 70 or 50 fathoms for the following girls. In Aku (a place some 
six hours’ walk from Kugumaru, where the instances given were 
obtained) prices are lower. A big chief will not get more than 
200 fathoms for his first daughter, and correspondingly less for the 
others, a poor kitere not more than 40 or 50 fathoms. Still less is 
paid in the mountains: only about 20 fathoms, and in the old 
times nothing at all if a mumira took the daughter of a kitere. 

Widows and divorced women fetch only half the price of girls. 
The amount, however, varies not only according to place, but also 
to circumstances and to particular kinship affiliations. The father 
of one of our boys (a lad about sixteen years of age who left us 
after a few weeks’ service), a bondsman, of a place near to our 
headquarters at Kugumaru, paid at first 200 fathoms demanded by 
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the bride’s father, a bondsman, too. Later on, this father wanted 
100 fathoms more, and instigated his daughter to hide in the forest 
before the wedding ceremony was to begin. The guests left the feast 
and returned home. Since the girl was pretty and had many 
admirers the bridegroom’s father gave in and borrowed another 
hundred fathoms from a chief to whom he was affiliated, and therewith 
settled the bargain. The young husband, whom we met repeatedly, 
did not impress us as particularly interested in the whole affair. 
In fact, three weeks after the wedding had been successfully performed 
he left his wife and the new house which had been built for the 
couple in order to be indentured for labour for three years at a distant 
plantation—perhaps in order to earn the money for the bride-price. 

The bride’s father is obliged to distribute the bride-price received 
according to custom. He has to hand over a considerable part to 
the mumira or the “kukurai’’ (government chief), or, if he is himself 
a chief, to other chiefs, and to kinsmen. He may perhaps keep 
ten fathoms out of roo for himself. The relatives of the bride’s 
mother usually do not get anything. But if after the father’s 
death the fther’s brother arranges the marriage, the girl’s mother 
does get some fathoms in order “ not to make her cross.”” If she is 
a peaceful person she may not obtain anything. A well-to-do 
bridegroom’s father will add about ten fathoms of témbu or bum (so 
called ‘‘woman’s money’’) and one fathom of mimict’? (worth 
twenty fathoms of dbuta). These are family valuables, and go 
directly to the bride. Her own father, if of some wealth, gives her 
one fathom of énu* (worth ten fathoms of dbuta) or témbu. The 
“ kukurai ” of Kugumaru, for example, a rich man of mixed descent, 
gave one fathom of énu to his first daughter when she was married, 
and intends to do the same when his second daughter gets a husband. 
These valuables which in olden times were owned exclusively by the 
mumira families, remain in the woman’s possession, and cannot be 
sold. She will wear the strings as necklaces at feasts, or put them on 
her babies as a kind of talisman, since the dliga, ghosts of ancestors, 
are supposed to dwell on them. 


7 Mimici consists of discs of red shell, cut and polished and threaded on a string ; 
= < similar discs of white shell. Both are imported from the Shortland Islands 
and Roviana. 
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The bride’s father after having received and distributed the 
bride-price turns his attention to making a suitable return for the 
valuables. He discharges his obligations by buying pigs, if he is a 
commoner or a bondsman, with his chief’s assistance, and that of 
his kinsfolk who got part of the bride-price. It is a point of honour 
to return pigs of size and quality corresponding fully to the bride- 
price. The bridegroom’s father devotes one of these to the nuptial 
ceremony, at which the couple stand upon the pig while the water 
of an unripe coconut is poured over them both, and other rites 
are performed. All this takes place only in case of a first marriage. 
If a widow or a divorced woman is remarried, not only is a lower 
price paid, as mentioned above, but also there is no feast. The 
bride’s father, who receives the price for the widow or the divorced 
woman, must hand it over to the first husband’s kinsfolk or, if he is 
alive, to the first husband himself. The eldest son of a dead man may 
say to the widow’s father : ‘‘ My father has paid for my mother, now 
return the currency (dbuta) to me.” The son then distributes the 
fathoms received among his brothers and sisters ; for example, out 
of 50 fathoms he will give ten to each of his three brothers and 
sisters and will keep 20 for himself. The bride’s father does not keep 
anything, neither does he provide pigs. The idea behind these 
transactions is that the first husband’s kinsfolk regard the wife as 
an acquisition and want to be recompensed for the loss of a worker 
which they suffer when the widow or divorcee remarries. 


Considering all these negotiations, we realize that the bride-price 
paid for a woman does not conform to our conception of a purchase, 
but is part of an exchange of valuables involving an expression of 
good will and symbolic acts of friendship. Moreover, the exchange 
establishes a tie between the relatives of the couple, and is a guarantee 
for a certain stability of the union. But the woman handed over to 
the man is considered to be his property. This is also the reason 
why the natives speak of ‘‘ buying ” a woman, using the same term 
as for buying a pig (kénegu bumbaci, urigito bimbaci ; woman has 
been bought, pig has been bought). Well-to-do men continue to 
exchange dbuta and pigs for a while after the bride-price has been 
paid and requited. A shrewd partner is able to make his profit by 
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all these bargains. Thus the acquisition of women is closely connected 
with economic interests.® 


The Wedding. When the time for the wedding approaches, the 
bridegroom’s mother and her female relatives come on a stipulated 
day to the hamlet of the bride’s father and carry the bride away 
pick-a-back to her father-in-law’s place. Her prospective mother- 
in-law will care for her, show her the garden where she is to work 
and the pigs she is to feed. The bride sleeps with the mother-in-law, 
and is at this time absolutely taboo to her bridegroom, though she 
may cook food for him. The bridegroom, in the meanwhile, stays 
and sleeps either with relatives, or in the new house built for the 
couple. The father of the bridegroom during this period is allowed 
to have intercourse with the bride.® This privilege lasts only until 
the conclusion of the wedding ceremonies, but it is continued in a 
modified form as a jesting and trifling relation. The influence of 
the mission and the self-assertion of the younger generation is 
putting an end to this custom. 

The prohibition of sexual intercourse between bride and bride- 
groom is supposed to date from the moment when the two fathers 
agree upon the match and the initial payment is made. This 
interdiction, however, is not of great moment, since both bride and 
bridegroom are often involved in other love affairs. If the bride 
comes from some distant homestead it even happens that the 
bridegroom sees his bride for the first time when she is brought to 
his father’s house. The actual wedding ceremonies cannot be 
described here. 


Wedlock. With hardly an exception the woman settles at 
the husband’s home and stays with him at his parents’ hamlet, 
or close by in a house built for the couple. The wife is expected to 
remain faithful to her husband because she is his “ acquisition.” 
Nevertheless sexual attraction is, of course, important. Considering 
the way in which mating is often arranged it is not surprising to 
find that the woman, as well as the man, is frequently guilty of 


8 Cf. “ Pigs and Currency in Buin,” in this issue of Oceania, p. 138. 

* This is reminiscent of customs not only encountered in New Guinea (cf. 
R. Thurnwald, ‘“‘ Banaro Society,” in Memoirs of the Amer. Anthrop. Assoc., 1916), 
but also among the Russian peasants, the snatchesivo. 
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marital infidelity. Further, the man’s jealousy, if provoked, leads 
him to acts of retaliation. 

In the old times if the paramour were caught in the act he was 
killed instantaneously, sometimes together with the guilty woman. 
Such acts often inaugurated a sequence of deeds of vengeance and 
feuds which sometimes even resulted in the extinction of a whole 
family. Wrath, once aroused, did not spare the next of kin. Old 
men who participated in such feuds some ten to twenty years ago 
gave vivid pictures of some of these conflicts. If the husband were a 
bondsman and the adulterer a chief, the bondsman could only 
avenge himself secretly by the use of magic. To-day, on account 
of the pacification of Buin, open fighting and murdering haveceased, 
but “ poisoning ”’ is all the more common, either by magic or by the 
use of genuine poisonous substances introduced from distant places. 
In addition, fines are demanded and paid, either by private arrange- 
ments or after resorting to the arbitration of a “‘ kikurai.” If the 
case is brought before a patrol officer, he usually gives an adulterer 
from one to six months’ imprisonment. Sometimes the husband does 
not want to bring the affair before the court, and simply expels his 
wife. If the wife is an efficient worker and good mother to their 
children he will perhaps keep her, or fetch her back after his anger 
has cooled. In such circumstances the wife’s father may be found 
willing to appease the offended husband by giving him a small pig, 
which the couple consumes together. If the wife hides with her 
lover in the forest, is afraid, or not in the mood to return to her 
husband’s home and to her children, her husband may let her go, 
and then try to take vengeance on the paramour. In all cases the 
steps taken by the injured man depend upon the temperament, the 
rank, and the relative position to each other of the persons concerned, 
as well as upon the particular circumstances. A renowned aristocratic 
chief, for example, drove out his wife, a woman of genuine mumira 
descent, because she allowed herself to be seduced by a bondsman. 
He was sincerely sorry for her, since he appreciated her as a good 
and diligent wife, and was persuaded that the adulterer had applied 
love magic (by using the fragrant leaves of a certain herb anointed 
with coconut oil with which a man touches the woman he desires). 
In narrating the sad story he added: “‘ She was a genuine mumidéna 
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(chief’s daughter), and therefore I was obliged to act in this way.” 
He brought the case before the government court, and the bondsman 
was imprisoned for a time. This chief’s brother-in-law, however, 
an old mumira of no less distinction, in a similar situation, did 
nothing about his wife, although it was obvious that she had asked a 
bondsman for a necklace of red beads, a recognized sign that she 
desired to meet him in the “‘ bush” for purposes of love-making. 

The women, on the whole, accept news about their husband’s 
love affairs with more calmness. This applies particularly to the 
older ones who know that they are no longer desired as sexual 
partners. As pointed out later, such a woman will even try to 
provide her husband with a young girl, a younger sister or other 
kinswoman, in order to maintain her position. A young wife, 
however, often behaves differently ; she will refuse to sleep in the 
same house when she hears of her husband’s meetings in the “‘ bush ”’ ; 
she may even go so far as to refuse to cook for him, telling him to get 
food from his mistress. ‘ The husband, according to his mood, either 
accepts such a behaviour, or perhaps beats her until she is disposed to 
cook again. Sometimes the offended wife tries to attract a paramour 
for herself, and she may confess this to her husband, telling him 
why she did act in such a way: “I retaliated upon you ; it is what 
you did to me.” One husband may acquiesce, while another may 
beat her, or turn her out of the house or take vengeance on her 
paramour. 

There are innumerable love affairs and adultery scandals in 
Buin, in which each sex takes its share. Everyday gossip revolves 
around this subject. People assert that in the old times wedlock 
was not disturbed to such a degree as it is to-day, particularly with 
regard to the chief’s wives. This is believable for several reasons : 
(1) Fighting and feuds absorbed the attention and energies to a 
great extent, while to-day the young men have ample leisure to 
plan love intrigues. (2) The penalties, in the event of being found 
out, were more serious formerly: death, or the responsibility for 
new feuds, or at least payment of heavy compensation in pigs and 
money (dbuta), whereas to-day there is only sorcery or imprisonment 
for a short period, which does not act as a powerful deterrent. 
(3) The women, particularly those of the mmira class, were kept 
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strictly secluded; they were not allowed on the public roads ; 
the bondsmen were prohibited from approaching the special women’s 
trails leading to the plantation and to the water, and risked being 
killed instantly if seen there.1° The women lived in the hamlet 
consisting of a few houses belonging to brothers or nephews of the 
husband and built in a special clearing away from the chief’s hall 
(abécio), where the men used to assemble. Besides the sleeping 
houses (60) there was generally a hut for working (duruz), but the 
garden was and is some distance, about a quarter of an hour to an 
hour’s walk, away. When the chiefs’ women went thither to work a 
boy went ahead to look out for strangers and kitere. An example 
may illustrate the rigour of the rules. About twenty years ago a 
mumira of Boreburu ordered his kitere to build a new public trail. 
That trail, conforming to the mumira’s orders, was to pass near a 
garden belonging to his brother’s wives. The brother became 
annoyed and killed a bondsman, whereupon a bitter war broke out 
which lasted for some ten years. On another occasion a chief 
who had been baptized wanted to ask compensation from his 
bondsmen for “‘ exhibiting ”’ his wife when she was to go to church. 
A number of baptized men try to prevent their wives from going 
to church, because they do not like them to pass by the chief's 
halls and use the main roads. The women sometimes do not like 
doing so, for they consider it to be indecent, and prefer, if possible, 
to use the women’s trails of former days. Many women are afraid 
of entering the church in the presence of the men, although one side 
is reserved to the women exclusively, and the men, customarily, 
do not pay any attention to them. This accentuated modesty 
and respectability in manners does not prevent appointments with 
lovers. Furthermore, the former isolation of life in the hamlet is 
broken down by the Government’s order to settle in “lines,” in 
villages of 20 to 50 houses. Although the natives have reluctantly 
conformed to these regulations, a number of them build only sham 
houses in the lines, and actually reside in their old hamlets. There, 
as well as in the “ lines,” social contact is sometimes too easy for 


10 In 1908-1909 my husband hardly met any women when wandering about the 
country, and the same characteristic has been reported by missionaries who were 
in Buin at that time. 
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the temptation for adventures to be avoided. Besides, to-day the 
bondsman is not afraid of the mumira. 

(4) The youth returning home from labour in the white man’s 
plantation pays little attention to the old proprieties ; he is a “ rich 
man,’ and loafs around, keen for adventures in love-making. The 
girls and married women for their part are eager to get calico, beads, 
tobacco, even money (shillings) ; they admire him, are influenced 
by his profligate attitude towards them, and try to imitate him. 

In olden days the customs regarding a chief’s wife and daughters 
had spread to the women of commoners (minei) and bondsmen 
(kitere). They, too, were kept secluded, and adultery was dealt with 
in a similar manner, if it occurred among them. Yet, the chiefs, 
belonging to another stratum, claimed their privileges. These 
have become more or less obsolete in recent times, although a chief 
still pays a smaller bride-price for a bondsman’s daughter. 

Prostitution. The custom of the chiefs to get daughters 
of bondsmen for revelries held in the men’s hall has already been 
mentioned. The mumira used to hire a number of girls for this 
purpose, and the girls deemed it an honour to be selected. They 
were placed under the supervision of a warden. He accompanied 
them after nightfall on the roads leading to the hall (abdcio), but not 
to the house itself, nor to the place surrounding it. They had to 
remain on the trails. A man approaching such a girl, called 
“‘ nandboko,”’ would settle the bargain first by paying one fathom 
of currency to the warden, and giving a little present (a nose stick, 
small shells for the ear’s auricle, a small tridacna or glass ring, some 
beads, etc.) to the girl. If he wanted her for some length of time 
he had to pay more. A part of the warden’s revenues went to the 
mumira. The chief remunerated the “‘ nandboko”’ after the feast, 
during which the girls stayed at his house. Each girl received about 
two fathoms of currency when she left, but handed them to her 
father or his substitute at home. Big chiefs kept such girls more 
or less permanently, sometimes five or six at one time. When a 
mumira knew of a bondsman’s grown-up daughter he urged his 
wife, the mumidna, to get her. The girl then served in the chief’s 
household under his principal wife’s control, in the garden and in 
the house. She was also at hand to serve the men’s pleasure. Ifa 
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man desired the girl for a night he would ask the chief’s permission. 
He had nothing to pay unless he was not one of the chief’s subjects ; 
in that case he gave him one or two fathoms of currency (dbuta). 
The girl got her small reward in any case. Sometimes a girl was 
sent to a neighbouring mumira friend for a short time. Should that 
chief wish to keep her permanently a pig was sent to the first mumira 
as compensation. The girl’s father did not receive any requital 
in currency, but enjoyed other advantages. Generally the girl 
was pleased with the favours and the gifts obtained. A “ nandboko” 
did not have any children. If a father wanted to get a husband for 
such a daughter no objection was raised. Sometimes a ‘‘ nandboko”’ 
who had grown old would stay at the chief’s residence as a house 
servant to the “ mumidna.” To-day the mission’s influence does 
not permit the chiefs to keep a “‘ nandboko,” at least not openly. 
The reduced authority of the chiefs is also acting as a check to this 
institution. 

The customs described affected the status of the bondswomen 
(Ritere), and the esteem in which they were held. After marriage a 
“‘ nandboko’”’ became tabu to everyone save her husband, but often 
she was inclined to be more loose in her conduct than other women. 
I got acquainted with a woman of about 28 years of age who was a 
‘“‘ nandboko’’ for several years. She was married when she was 
about 18 years old, then went from hand tohand. Three consecutive 
husbands paid bride-price for her, but each one dismissed her soon 
on account of the number of her lovers. The fourth husband who 
succumbed to her charms told me that he was going to make some 
magic which his mother had taught him to wean his new wife from 
her former mode of conduct. 


Woman’s WoRK AND PROPERTY 


Hardly any difference can be observed in the daily work between 
a woman of low rank and a “‘ mumidna,” apart from the privileged 
position of the “ principal wife.’ Differences of rank scarcely 
count any more in the treatment of the women by the men. 

The women’s most important activity is the cultivation of the 
gardens. A newly married couple will first clear a patch in order 
to plant taro. They select either a new place in the forest, or use 
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fallow ground, or extend the existing garden of the husband’s mother. 
After the man has accomplished the rough clearing, removed the 
logs and built a fence, the wife cleans the ground and burns the 
remaining branches and twigs. Then she brings the shoots of taro 
and yams, arranges them according to their variety for special 
divisions of the garden, and digs holes with a long stick in which to 
plant them. The garden only requires weeding in the first three 
months. Sweet potatoes, bananas, sugar cane, tobacco and a few 
other plants are cultivated in a similar way. The wife carries the 
crops home every few days, and does all the daily cooking (cooking 
for the big feasts is mostly performed by the men). She collects 
firewood and fetches water. She also does some fishing and gathers 
leaves, berries and wild roots. She sweeps the place around the 
house and the house itself (the men build the house). In addition 
to this, she cares for the children and nurses them. Every afternoon 
food is first prepared for the pigs, and when they have been fed she 
cooks for her husband and family. In the intervals between her 
principal activities she is occupied with plaiting taine (mat-basket) 
of varying sizes, or a cover to protect her from the rain, or a carpet 
upon which to sleep, as well as with some other kinds of work. A 
diligent woman’s day is filled up. A mumidna did all that work, 
too, though she had servant women at her disposal. But a chief's 
household was (and is to-day) larger on account of the more extensive 
plantations and the greater number of pigs reared for feasts. At 
present the bondswomen get more substantial pay when engaged 
by a chief’s principal wife. 

In the old times it was considered a disgrace for a woman not 
to harvest her own taro and other garden produce. Even to-day 
a woman is held in low esteem if she does not cultivate a garden 
for herself. Women are, however, sometimes corrupted by boys 
returning from indentured labour, who induce even their own 
wives to neglect the garden by over-estimating theirstoresand money. 
Other women have become lazy without being encouraged thereto 
by their husbands, and rely on the generosity of their kinsfolk. 
While a man is away working for the white man, his wife mostly 
participates in a kinswoman’s garden work. Often this separation 
from the husband is an inducement to idling and to love affairs. 
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The woman herself does not own any ground, forest or garden, 
or any pigs; she does not inherit them, nor acquire possession of 
them by marriage or through her husband. She cannot dispose 
of any large quantity of her crops without her husband’s consent 
(the crops may be required for some festival). If a woman asks 
another woman for taro or sweet potatoes, etc. (perhaps because 
pigs have broken into her garden through a hole in the fence and 
have devastated the crops) the other one will readily help her if 
she has a “‘ good husband.”’ But she would prefer to ask him first 
if she is afraid he could be angry ; he might beat her if there is less 
taro than usual at the evening meal. Only the man is authorized 
to sell a pig, even one that his wife has been given by her father 
to rear. This is done after marriage, since the father-in-law is 
anxious to oblige the young husband in order to be sure he will kill 
a pig for his (father-in-law’s) funeral when he dies. A “ good 
husband,” however, would first obtain his wife’s consent before 
selling such a pig ; the currency received is regarded as the common 
property of the couple. 


A woman acquiring currency (dbuta) will hand it over to her 
husband, who stores it in his netted bag; she may have got it by 
selling pottery, or baskets, mats, covers, carpets, by giving magical 
medical assistance as a witch doctor, or by selling charms, etc. 
If she needs some dbuta for any purpose he gives her what she 
asks for. A “ good man ”’ may reward his wife with dbuta for feeding 
the pigs well, or he may buy a pot for her. As pointed out above, 
the principal possessions of a woman are the valuables—‘émbu 
(or bum), mimici, é6nu—not the usual currency (dbuta). Each 
woman commonly owns a few coconut trees planted at her birth by 
her mother’s brother, and one or two “ galip ”’ nut trees (moi) given 
by her father when she is a child. (These nuts are eaten raw, or 
preserved by smoking, and are used as an ingredient of puddings 
with taro or sago for the feasting of the men.) 


After a woman’s death her trees pass to her daughters, témbu, 
énu and mimict to both sons and daughters, while some of the shell 
strings are cremated with the corpse. The pots go to the daughters, 
since women own the small pots ; men own the large ones for cooking 
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pigs, and these are kept in the hall (abdcio). The daughters also 
inherit their mother’s fishing-nets which her husband made for her. 


The Widow. If a widow who has children does not marry 
again she generally remains at her dead husband’s hamlet, cares 
for the pigs, and resumes garden work after the mourning period is 
over. She may dispose of the crops after consulting her husband’s 
brother, eldest son, or senior kinsman. The temporary heir disposes 
of the pigs and currency according to custom™ until the eldest 
son has grown up. Levirate is not frequent, although sometimes 
a man may marry his brother’s widow if she does not object. He 
often gets her another husband, and then receives the currency paid 
for her, to which, as pointed out in the paragraph discussing the 
bride-price, he is entitled in any case, and which he would obtain 
through her father. If there are no children, the widow generally 
returns to her father’s residence and expects to be married again. 
The widow’s relation to her children will be discussed in a later 
section (vide Motherhood). 


Matrimonial Discord. The nature of the relations between 
husband and wife depends upon the interaction of the character 
and impulses of both persons. In referring to “‘ good” or “ bad” 
husbands, the wife’s attitude must also be taken into consideration. 
But the superior position of the males in Buin society often leads the 
husband to be overbearing and brutal. It is customary to beat 
women even for trivial reasons (from our point of view). Even the 
good-natured husband is quick to seize his stick if the meal is not 
ready in the evening when he comes home, and if hungry and tired 
he is not disposed to curb his impulses. He will also beat her if 
she goes for water alone, or catches fish and crabs or gathers leaves 
and berries in the bush without taking a woman companion with her, 
for he suspects an appointment with a paramour—indeed, often 
not without justification. The frequent quarrels between husband 
and wife almost always culminate in thrashing the wife. It may be 
that the man does not give her the tobacco she wants (all women 
smoke avidly), or that she is not willing to do something he desires. 
The outcome is the same. The woman does not dare to beat back 


11 Vide R. Thurnwald, op. ctt., p. 127. 
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unless she is unusually plucky and strong. Generally women accept 
the flogging as an inevitable part of their life. They certainly laugh 
at a man who allows himself to be beaten by his wife. On the other 
hand, big strong men do not easily get wives, for the girls are afraid 
of the strength of their arms. Even a young man of peaceful 
character but of great physical strength whom I met in Kugumaru 
was not able to get a wife on account of the girls’ dread. 

The women’s anger is sometimes expressed forcibly in spite of 
the fear of their husbands’ strength. Sometimes a woman pulls 
down the sago leaf walls of her house, or she throws the heavy 
house-ladder upon her husband’s head. On one occasion a mumidna 
(chief’s principal wife) even killed her husband in a rage by cutting his 
throat with a knife. Sometimes a woman exasperates her husband by 
her indolence or obstinacy, e.g., by refusing without apparent reason 
to cook the meal, or to feed the pigs. Such behaviour results in 
further wrangling ; either the man sends her packing, or she runs 
away, even if there is no love affair to cause the rift. It is, of course, 
often hard to find out what preceded such conduct. A man resents 
it, particularly if his wife is inefficient in raising pigs, since they are 
his principal source of wealth and prestige. It may be that the 
man is lazy and wants to rely exclusively upon the woman’s 
work in the garden and in the raising of the pigs. Sometimes a 
seemingly unimportant defect of beauty is the reason for turning 
out a wife. A pretty young woman of between 17 and 18 years 
once called on me, and I learned that she had been turned out because 
her husband declared that he had been cheated ; he wanted to get a 
young woman, he said, and that in fact she was old, because she had 
a patch of grey hair on her forehead. This was his objection, 
perhaps associated with some fear of magic. 

The ease with which a man can dismiss his wife, and the readiness 
with which a woman runs away from her husband, indicates the 
rather unilateral disruption of marital ties by one partner. Kinsfolk 
generally refrain from intervening in a quarrel. They are only 
concerned with the economic consequences resulting from a separa- 
tion. The woman’s father who has received the bride-price but not 
yet reciprocated it with pigs is obliged to return the currency. 
If the woman’s father has requited the pigs but not yet obtained the 
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full amount of the bride-price due, the difference must be settled, 
since the pigs have probably been eaten. There is rarely any worry 
about the children. They belong to the husband. If he wants 
to keep them no one can prevent it. But the husband, in his rage, 
sometimes turns the children out together with his wife. As a 
tule the woman takes a child that is still at the breast. The man 
may allow her to take the other small children, and fetches them 
back when they have grown older, or he gives them to relatives to 
bring up. If the father gets another man for his divorced daughter, 
he returns the bride price paid to her former husband’s family, 
just as is done if the husband has died. Sometimes the husband 
himself sells his wife to another man if an acceptable offer is made. 

In spite of the frequency of divorce, there is a definite feeling 
in favour of stable unions. Divorced partners are often reconciled 
and unite again. Many couples continue to live together all their 
lives. In the old times, married life was often cut short by feuds 
and wars in which women and children were not spared. Men 
appreciate a diligent and peaceful wife who shuts her eyes to their 
extra-marital love affairs. A man deplores the loss of his wife 
sometimes so deeply that he does not marry again, and only takes 
an old female relative to care for his children and food. 

The co-wives of a polygamist often vie with each other, or 
one tries to dominate the other, or is unsociable, or one tries to get 
rid of the other. The principal wife’s duty is to pacify bickering and 
squabbling, and this she does if she is wise, for thereby she will be 
sure of her husband’s appreciation. She is able to do this, since it is 
she who distributes food to the co-wives and the relatives in the 
household. Sometimes, however, a brawl cannot be avoided, and 
then the disputing women beat each other. A husband likes his 
principal wife to be adroit and vigorous, and to be a model for the 
others. When growing old and losing her sexual charms, she may 
look for a young girl to please her husband, and thus preserve her 
position in the household. 


THE MOTHER 
Motherhood is regarded in Buin with less concern than in many 
other primitive tribes. This is in striking contrast to the attitude of 


some Bantu tribes in East Africa (where I did field work some years 
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ago).12 Moreover, when recording kinship and pedigrees I was 
impressed by finding many women with no, or very few, children, even 
in the generation of the grand and great-grand parents, i.e., consider- 
able time before the white man’s influence was felt. Why did so many 
women remain without children ? And why do they seem not to be 
concerned in this matter ? For many generations women have tried 
to prevent maternity by taking medicines prepared from the bark 
of certain trees. The powder ground from them is mixed with a 
special clay and is called wdéle. This term also denotes the women 
who have taken the medicine, and so have eventually become sterile. 
The women assert that one dose is sufficient to render a woman 
barren for the rest of her life. A number of women take the powder 
before marriage, others soon afterwards, or later, after their first 
or second child. The old women who manufacture the drug sell 
it for one fathom of dbuta (currency), or for a piece of calico, some 
tobacco, etc., and have an interest in the trade. Sometimes the 
grandmother or the aunt mixes some of the powder into the lime, 
the ingredient for chewing betel nut, when the girl is going to be 
married. They do this out of affection for her, particularly if 
among their relatives some accident has happened at delivery. 
It is not only the fear that the girl might die (the number 
of casualties at child birth does not seem to be particularly high), 
but the dread of the labour pains which lead them to give her the 
medicine. The naive and egocentric reaction to the pains is forcibly 
illustrated by the behaviour of a young woman with whom I became 
acquainted. She was so upset by her suffering that she seized a 
piece of wood and threw it on to the infant’s head ; the kinswomen 
present, however, prevented her from killing it. This incident is 
not an isolated one. It throws a peculiar light on the often cited 
‘maternal instincts”” among people of primitive civilization, as 
well as on the common assumption that the dread of labour pains 
is a consequence of the refinements of our civilization. It seems 
that there are some prejudices to be revised. 


12 Cf. Hilde Thurnwald, “‘ Die Schwarze Frau im Wandel Afrika’s,”” Forschungen 
zur Volkerpsychologie und Soziologie, Band xiv, Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1934. 
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Some women, moreover, do not like to be troubled with the 
upbringing of children, and confess it candidly. Even-girls say that 
children would cause them too much worry, and that they prefer 
to preserve their good looks. The women usually do not confess 
the consumption of udle to their menfolk. They are afraid of 
angering them by letting them know that they intend to avoid 
motherhood. The old men, and also the young ones, know the 
existence of the uwdle medicine, and consequently call a woman an 
udle if she does not become pregnant within the first years of marriage. 
The women know from each other whether one of them will remain 
barren on account of wdle or for another reason. It should be 
possible through medical investigation to discover what it is in the 
udle that makes it effective as a contraceptive. Girls and married 
women who do not want to become barren on account of taking 
udle apply hot stones to cause abortion. Infections do not seem 
to play a decisive réle in the sterility. It would, however, be 
interesting to know how far premarital intercourse at an early age 
is responsible for barrenness. 


To be called udéle does not carry any stigma, and barrenness 
is not, so far as I know, a reason for divorcing a wife, even if the 
husband knows that his wife has taken the “ medicine.” Nor 
is it usual for the husband to maltreat his wife for having done so, 
although I was told that a certain “ kukurai”’ beats his four wives 
because they have borne no children. Sometimes the husband asks 
a witch doctor to make fertility magic for his wife. The men do not 
try to prevent the killing of new-born babies by the women, except 
in those places where there is mission influence. But for the most 
part they are ignorant of what happens, since the infants are 
dispatched in a special delivery hut built by the husband at the 
outskirts of the hamlet or village, access to which is prohibited to 
men. The men generally want children, but do not care for a great 
number of them, on account of the expenses involved in the many 
ceremonies connected with birth and childhood, some of which are 
described below. 


A woman who has not made herself barren may undergo 
three or four deliveries ; five or six are not uncommon, but as many 
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as eight or ten is rare.4* Variations are encountered according to 
locality. This low birth-rate is compensated for by a remarkably 
low rate of infant mortality.14 This is due to the fact that the 
children are exclusively breast fed for one and a half to two years. 

In spite of the aversion displayed by a number of women against 
having and bringing up children, it must be admitted that once a 
child is allowed to exist, its life is considered a matter of importance. 
There are a considerable number of rites associated with the 
observance of tabus for mother and child, and with feasts, which 
are intended to safeguard the baby and the growing youth through 
the consecutive stages of life, and in its contact with the outside 
world. Only a few of these can be mentioned here. 

When he hears that the woman is to become a mother, the 
husband’s father sends, according to rank and wealth, 10 to 30 
fathoms of currency (dbuta) to the bride’s father. He has received 
this information by way of his wife, and she through the young 
husband’s mother, to whom the bride has confided. The bride’s 
father assembles his nearest male kinsfolk, and announces that his 
daughter expects her first child. The relatives then hand over 
some dbuta to him, and with this and his own dbuta he buys a 
big pig which his men carry to the young couple. They fasten 
the pig to their house (60), and the expectant woman comes down 
the ladder of the house and to the accompaniment of much ceremony 
mounts the pig. A magician who has been provided pours the water 
of an unripe coconut over the woman’s head, and calls upon the 
ghosts of the ancestors (éiga) in order to draw their attention 
to the child which is to be born. The pig is then killed and eaten 
by the kinsfolk present, each family obtaining its share, as well as 
the déliga, for whom cooked pieces are cremated. If the relatives 
did not contribute dbuta for buying the pig, the expectant mother 
would be “‘ ashamed.”’ No rites or ceremonies are held for a pregnant 
woman who has already borne a child. 

8 According to my kinship tables, which include four generations, 187 out of 
530 married women have been childless. The remaining 343 women gave birth 
to 1,048 children, which amounts to an average of somewhat more than three children 


‘ae woman. But the average of 1,048 children to the whole sum of 530 women is 
than two children per woman. 


Statistics collected referring to births and mortality will be published elsewhere. 
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Before delivery is expected the husband builds a hut near the 
settlement. Here the mother remains with her midwives and 
assistants for the first week after her delivery, and is visited only 
by those of her female relatives who are married. At the end of this 
period a ritual washing of mother and child is performed, with the 
help of some elderly women, in a creek, and this is followed by a 
feast in which the kinswomen participate. The mother does not 
return to the house which she shares with her husband before this 
celebration, nor may the husband see the child before his wife returns 
to his home. After the washing rite the mother performs her usual 
work in the house, but she may not leave it: she does not go fishing 
in the river, nor does she go to the garden, nor into the forest, until 
another ceremony, the ociligo, is performed. This takes place 
from three to six months later, though a big chief would wait for 
nearly a year. The length of the interval depends upon the ability 
and inclination of the child’s father to provide a sufficient number 
of pigs (one, four, ten and more), together with taro, sago and pudding. 
It is the first feast which the father celebrates for his child. The 
ceremony brings the child into contact with the taro, and the ghosts 
of ancestors (déliga) which supervise the growth of both taro and 
pigs, and all kinds of economic activity. The dliga are summoned 
to assist the child to get these necessary provisions. As already 
mentioned, the mother must not go out of the house before kocztltigo. 
The work in the garden, fetching firewood, carrying water and 
similar activities are in the meantime done by female relatives, by 
children, or by the husband himself. If the mother should break 
the tabu, dangerous demons (méra) would attack the child, whilst 
the dliga would be reluctant to defend the child, since they would be 
angry because of the mother’s disobedience. A husband, who 
must be rather busy during that period, will hasten to arrange the 
kociligo, while a big chief, ambitious of increasing his reputation, 
and able to pay servants, delays the ceremony in order to make a 
great display of wealth. His wife, then, will perhaps not go to the 
garden for almost a year. For a chief to postpone the feast is 
considered a mark of chivalry and good manners among the 
aristocracy. A wealthy mtmira in Aku even did all the daily cooking 
himself in the meantime (work which normally it is a woman’s duty 
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to perform) in order to enable the young mother to concentrate upon 
the child (for it once happened that a careless woman allowed her 
child to fall into the fire). His behaviour was dictated by his anxiety 
that every precaution should be taken, not by any magical tabu. 
He induced his married sisters to do the garden work in the meantime 
(for which they were, of course, adequately rewarded). He made 
the kociluigo after a year had elapsed, and provided thirty pigs 
for it. There are many other ceremonies and feasts: when the 
child first looks at the moon; when it comes to a big river 
the first time; when its hair is first cut (up to which time it has 
been allowed to grow in curls) ; when a boy is permitted for the first 
time to go to the chief’s hall (abacio), etc. 

Sexual intercourse is avoided only during the time that the 
woman is secluded in the delivery hut. The view held by some men 
that a woman should be spared sexual connection during the period 
of pregnancy is due to the teaching of the mission, and is not respected 
by the majority of men. Moreover, the confinements of women of 
suitable age, who have not made themselves sterile, follow close 
upon one another, provided that the women and men are not opposed 
to having any more children for the reasons hinted at. 

An infant which is not wanted is usually killed at birth. It 
is always put to death if the mother dies in bearing it, for it is argued 
that the baby has killed the mother, and consequently must in its 
turn be killed. Moreover, the baby would starve without its 
mother’s nursing; as happens among many other tribes, other 
women would not take the trouble of suckling it. The number of 
murdered infants has decreased on account of the mission’s influence 
and the punishment threatened by the government. To-day, 
sometimes baptized natives even save a child and offer it to the 
mission to be brought up there. After the nursing period (at the 
end of two years) mothers often hand their children over to some 
relatives to bring them up in order to spare themselves the trouble. 
All these customs, however, do not interfere with the parents’ 
attitude of devoted and tender love which they bestow upon their 
offspring. 

As already mentioned, the children belong to the father. 
The authority of the man in the event of divorce and of his 
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daughter’s marriage has been described. Similarly, the father’s 
wish is dominant in questions of education. The sons, after passing 
their fifth or sixth year, remain with their father and their male 
friends, while the girls remain with the mother, participate in her 
life and work, and are modelled by her. The children enjoy much 
independence, and are rarely chastized by either father or mother ; 
although the father would not object to his son of ten or twelve 
years beating his mother if he were angry with her. 

The mother’s brother has no particular privileges in his relations 
with his sister’s children. If a girl is born he plants a coconut 
tree for her, and he may take her as a foster child. A boy, however, 
is strictly tabu to his maternal uncle’s wife, and they must avoid 
touching each other. After the death of her husband, and in the 
absence of any near kinsmen of the father, or if these are unwilling 
to take them, a man will perhaps take those of his sister’s children 
who are not yet grown up. He will also take them after his sister’s 
death if no one else cares for them. In such circumstances the 
mother’s father as well would be found willing to foster the children. 
In all cases, however, the father or his next senior kinsman do not 
lose all their interest in the chien, and may be called upon to 
exercise their supreme authority.“ The solidarity of the father and 
his brother in regard to the children is indicated by the use of the 
term moka for both of them. The mother’s brother is called baba. 
The father’s brother after his brother’s death supervises the children’s 
education whether the widow stays at his place or takes the children 
home to her father’s hamlet. A “ regular” father’s brother will 
insist that the children grow up at their father’s place. If the widow 
takes the babies with her he will bring them back as early as possible, 
and treat them as a father. He will be anxious to get at least the 
eldest of his brother’s sons home and introduce him to the arts of 
fighting (in the old times), teach him men’s work, the customs and 
traditions, and eventually hand over his heritage to him. 

The importance of the father is emphasized in the attitude 
towards children born out of wedlock. It has been pointed out 
(vide Marriage) that the consequences of premarital connection are 
avoided because a girl is “‘ ashamed ” of having a child “ with no 
father.” It is often hard to identify the father for the girls have 
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relations with many boys. The offspring of such a liaison is called 
mémoruo, i.e., “ child without a father.” The bride-price of a girl 
who has a child is less; her husband, however, will treat the child 
ashisown. There exist comparatively few such children, on account 
of the preventive and abortive devices used by the girls. 


CONCLUSION 

We may then conclude from what has been said that among 
the people of Buin the families are organized on a patriarchal and 
patrilineal basis. This is probably the result of a social stratification 
brought about by an infiltration of Mono-Alu people in Buin, perhaps 
some centuries ago.15 Matrilineal totemism and the cultural system 
of which it forms a part may be regarded as belonging to an ancient 
stratum of population, to the “indigenous inhabitants” before 
the infiltration of “aliens.” Conditions in the area of Nagavisi, 
in the mountains north-west of Buin, support the hypothesis that 
in ancient times matrilineal totemism was more important in Buin 
than it is to-day, and we may assume that this loss of importance is 
due to this outside influence. In Nagavisi there are no traces of 
social stratification, but descent is reckoned through the female line. 
Furthermore, women have great influence there, and are treated 
well by the men. A mother has the right to select a bridegroom 
for her daughter, and will even buy a “ strong hand,” a boy of good 
physique, for garden work.'* If similar institutions had existed in 
ancient Buin, they were effaced by the immigration into this area 
of the warrior type of Alu-Mono stock. 

The privileged position of the mumidna (chief's principal wife 
and chief’s daughter) does not imply that they are treated with 
greater deference by the men than other women, nor that they have 
any more freedom than other women have, but is due entirely to the 
distinguished rank which their husband or father holds in the 
men’s society. On the contrary, such a woman is more restricted 
in her actions, and even the help of the bondswomen to which she 
has a right is associated with the chief’s power and prestige—not 
with hers. 

18 Vide R. Thurnwald, op. cit., pp. 133, 134, 136. 

16T am indebted to Father Toennies, of the Marist Mission, for information 
referring to Nagavisi. He has lived there for several years. 
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An attempt to estimate the status of women in Buin society 
leads to the conclusion that they hold a subordinate position to the 
men. A wife is more at the mercy of her husband’s whims and moods 
than he is at the mercy of hers. A woman and her opinions are 
treated by the men with disdain. This attitude was expressed 
concisely by a chief who said, speaking pidgin English: ‘‘ Mary 
he long way behind man.” It is even to be found in the beliefs 
concerning the spiritual powers of mankind. Both men and women 
are supposed to have a shadow-soul (#ra) and a dream-soul (pinuczt), 
but those of the women are deemed to be of inferior quality. Thus 
the dream-soul of a woman cannot, when her body is asleep, wander so 
far afield as can that of a man, and after returning to her body, it is 
not able to give any precise account of its adventures. For this 
reason the women are said to have forgotten their dreams in the 
morning, or to remember them only confusedly. Consequently 
the men do not ascribe any significance to women’s dreams, though 
they take their own very seriously as portents. After death, also, 
the souls of women are less important than are those of men. The 
details of the beliefs concerning the spirit world cannot be described 
here. 

This generally-accepted view that woman are inferior to men 
does not preclude individual women from becoming outstanding, 
and even exerting considerable influence upon their community. 
I have already mentioned some women whose shrewish temper 
counterbalances the roughness and hasty temper of their husbands. 
An example of a woman of superior qualities may be cited. She is a 
magician doctor of about twenty-eight years of age, widely renowned 
for her skill in healing sick people and demoniacs. She communicates 
with the ancestral spirits (éliga) and demons (mara). Even chiefs 
consult her in the conduct of their affairs, and ask her to help them 
with their own spirits. All the men respect her, and a miumira 
tutoberu (supreme chief) praised her with admiration for her superior 
abilities. Her husband is of very secondary importance. 

The activities of the average female witch doctor cannot be 
described in detail here; suffice it to say that her scope is more 
restricted than that of her male colleagues. In almost every village 
one or two women are known as witch doctors, and treat patients 
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of both sexes. The extension of such a witch doctor’s business 
depends a good deal on the power of suggestibility exercised by her 
upon the clientele. These women do not enjoy any privileged 
position as a professional class, nor do they as wives. 

Women are not at any age organized in groups within Buin 
society. Nor are old women particularly esteemed on account 
of their years. But the celebrations accompanying birth are an 
exclusive female affair. The feasts connected with the development 
of the child are arranged by the men, while the women participate 
in them with dances and songs composed by themselves. Women 
do not share in any other festivities of the men, except within 
restricted limits, in the rites performed with children during the great 
unu ceremonies,!’ during which they dance and sing for about half 
an hour one morning. Long wailing chants, often composed by a 
woman, are sung during the funeral rites. 

All these activities are of incomparably less importance in the 
eyes of both the men and the women than are the parts played in 
these performances by the men. From this we can deduce in what 
poor esteem the women are held. But the fact that women are 
for the most part looked down upon does not prevent a few individual 
women from exercising considerable influence, and thus enabling 
their sex as a whole to have influence upon the men for all that the 
latter insist in theory and in practical life upon the inferior status of 
women. 


THURNWALD 


17 Vide R. Thurnwald, op. cit., p.131; the unu festivities last six weeks and more. 


WOMAN'S STATUS IN BUIN SOCIETY. PLATE I. 


A. Old Modi with her sister's son Ubum in Lélotu (Aku). Note the 
pipe in the baby’s mouth. 


B. Kélekai’s family: his wife with teo daughters and two sons, the 
elder of whom, with his wife, the daughter of M dact, the mamira—hamilet 
of Tubdriogu in the community of Kugumaru. 
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WOMAN’S STATUS IN BUIN SOCIETY. PLATE II. 


A. The boge rite with chief’s children ; B. A female mékai, a doctor, is 
connected with the unu feast. Water striking a patient to get out evil 
of a coconut is poured over the demons (mara) dwelling in his body— 
child’s head, standing on the ladder. hamlet of Lonkou, Mamaromino. 


The rite is executed by a sorcerer, a 
mékai, while, down below, the women 
dance (Kugumaru). 


C. Woman planting taro shoots (Aku). D. Two women fishing with hand 
nets in the Miala river—hamlet of 
Lélotu, in Aku. 
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CULT-TOTEMISM AND MYTHOLOGY IN NORTHERN 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


By A. P. ELKIN 


MYTHOLOGICAL PATHS 


DURING the performance of a series of representative or historical 

totemic rites in the Musgrave Ranges in 1930,! I noticed that 
different persons took the lead in chanting different sections of the 
same myth. Inquiry revealed the fact that a man could only lead 
that part of the chanting which referred to the doings of the hero 
in his own local country. He might know the part of the myth 
recording the same hero’s deeds in the next “ country,’ but he is 
not the owner or custodian of that section, and therefore cannot 
normally lead the chanting. In this way the myth and ritual 
constitute a co-operative possession and activity, which binds 
together local groups even of different tribes. 

Determination of an Individual’s Mythological Path. Inthis north- 
western corner of South Australia an individual’s myth depends on 
the mythological, dream-time or heroic path on which he is born, 
just as in much of the Aranda country it depends on the “ track ” 
where his mother realized that she had conceived. It is better to 
speak of track or path than country in this connection, for all the 
central regions of Australia are crossed by the tracks or paths of 
old-time heroes and ancestors ; sometimes, too, the paths of several 
heroes may be found in the country of one local group, and may 
even cross one another. Thus a person’s myth, his “‘ dreaming ’’— 
djugur, altjira, etc.—is not determined necessarily by the country 
of the local group, where he is born or conceived, but by the “ path ” 
on which this important event happened. 

This conception of mythological paths is no doubt associated 
with the dry nature of the country and the scarcity of readily 


1 This article is based on field work in South and Central Australia in 1930, 
undertaken for the Australian National Research Council. 
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accessible water in the past as in the present. ‘‘ Permanent” 
rock-hole waters and shallow soaks are few, and often far between, 
with the result that, except immediately after rain, the dream-time 
heroes, like the present-day natives, were not free to wander far to 
the right or left of the shortest routes between the sources of water. 

A person is very often born (western South Australia) or 
conceived (Aranda) on a “ path ”’ in his father’s local country, which 
may also be his father’s mythological path; this is, of course, a 
result of patrilocal marriage. Moreover, the tendency is towards 
patrilineal descent of the myth, a tendency which is =ry marked 
in the Macumba sub-tribe of the Aranda, and is established in all 
the Lakes group of tribes, sometimes referred to as the Dieri nation.* 
Now, if we remember that the mythology and ritual and knowledge 
of sacred sites constitute the secret cult-life of the tribe, and that 
this part of tribal life is divided up between what we may term the 
various inter-dependent lodges or totemic cult-societies of the tribe, 
we can understand the tendency to determine membership of these 
in accordance with the patrilineal principle. A man naturally 
desires that the son whose spirit he found and who belongs to his 
own subdivision of the tribal territory should also be a member of 
his own lodge or totemic cult-society. If, too, a man can normally 
be headman of his “ lodge”’ only if he be born or conceived on a 
part of the mythological track in his father’s or father’s father’s 
country, as seems to be the general rule amongst the Aranda and 
Aluridja tribes,3 the patrilineal principle of descent is already 
operating with regard to the office of headman ; it is modifying the 
local principle, which is fortuitous in its incidence. 

According to Spencer and Gillen’s evidence, the patrilineal 
tendency in the descent of the headship of the ceremonies of local 


2A. P. Elkin, “The Social Organization of South Australian Tribes,”’ Oceania, 
Vol. II, No. 1, 72, 58. 

3 By Aluridja tribes I mean all those tribes on the south and west of the Aranda— 
inhabiting the country south-west of the Finke River, and almost all that part of 
South Australia west of the Port Augusta-Oodnadatta railway line, and indeed, 
extending into the neighbouring desert regions of Western Australia. These 
Aluridja groups seem to have been migrating west and south and east in the far past, 
as they have been doing since the white settlement of South and Western Australia. 
Vide A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ The Social Organization of South Australian Tribes,” Oceania, 
Vol. II, No. 1, 44-49, 60-64. 
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groups of any one totem is seen in the rules that the ceremonial 
moieties are patrilineal and that a member of a totem can never, 
or extremely rarely, become the headman of a local totemic group 
unless he belong to the predominant moiety of that totem. 


Amongst the Aluridja of the Musgrave and Everard Ranges 
region a person’s djugur, “‘ dreaming” or cult-totem, is the one 
associated with the country in which he is born, that is, the track 
along which he is born. But unless this is also his father’s “‘ dream- 
time ”’ track, he cannot claim as a right the inma or secret myth 
and ritual belonging to that track. He is taught and given a share 
in the ceremonies of the cult-totem of his father’s and father’s 
father’s ‘‘ country,” and it is only the chanting of the myth of this 
totem that he may lead, not of the totem of his birth-track, unless 
this be also the mythological track of his patrilineal ancestors— 
more particularly of his father’s father.5 Amongst the Macumba 
sub-tribe of the Aranda again, a man may give to his son his own 
inagwa, or totemic myth and ritual, that is, admit him to membership 
of his own cult-society, especially if he needs assistants for the 
performance of its rites. 


“Mythological Paths to Sacred Sites. The importance of the 
“ dream-time ”’ tracks is seen in the custom of approaching sacred 
totemic and heroic sites by the actual path believed to have been 
followed by the hero or ancestor. It is the altjiva, djugur or mura 
path, to use the terms of the Aranda, Aluridja and Dieri tribes 
respectively. This method of approach is indeed a ritual necessity, 
for ritual is a re-enactment of the past, a past which is recorded in 
myth. This explains why the performers pay as much attention 


4“ His only chance of becoming one is by the death of every member of the 
group who belongs to the moiety to which the Alchera (mythological dream-time) 
men belonged.” Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, Vol. I, p. 79. The mixing of the 
totemites amongst the moieties in the Alice Springs area is the result of the fortuitous 
method of determining the totem by the place of conception. But Churinga pass 
always in the male line. IJbid., 118-119. 

5 The intensive research now being made amongst the Aranda into the relation- 
ship of cult-totemism and local organization by Miss O. M. Pink and into myth and 
ritual by Mr. T. G. H. Strehlow will throw much light on the cult-life of this tribe. 
It will reveal, I think, in at least parts of the Aranda tribe, a condition similar to 
that found by myself amongst the Aluridja, namely, a close relationship between a 
man and the cult-totem of his father’s father. 
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to finding the “‘ track”’ as to finding the special site or sanctuary. 
The general direction and even exact position of this may be known, 
but to approach it ritually means to approach it “ historically.” 
Until an investigator understands this, he may be somewhat non- 
plussed, especially if his guides appear to lead him away from what 
has been previously indicated to be the position of the site. 
Inter-tribal Mythological Paths. The mythological tracks, 
passing as they so often do, through the countries of different local 
groups, and even of several tribes, influence social life in one very 
important manner, quite apart from the ritual co-operation to which 
reference has already been made. Persons who belong to the one 
track by birth (Aluridja and southern Aranda), conception (Aranda), 
or patrilineal inheritance (Lake Eyre and associated tribes), belong 
to branches of the one cult, and are normally friendly to each other ; 
they have a secret mutual claim to hospitality and protection. 
Travellers following the path of their totemic hero or heroes are free 
and safe, at least as far as the other members and local groups of 
their own cult-totem are concerned. A notable instance of this is 
the expedition for red ochre from north-east South Australia down 
to the deposits near Parachilna. The group used to follow the route 
of the mythological actors, who were ultimately responsible for the 
formation of the deposit. This myth will be discussed later. 


CuLtT-TOTEMISM IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


The Cult-Totem. This brief sketch of myths and mythological 
tracks implies some understanding of the cult-totemism of the 
regions concerned. Now, to ask a man of the Aluridja tribes of the 
north-west and west of South Australia what is his ‘‘ dreaming ” 
(djugur, wobar (Everard Range term)] is to ask what is his cult-totem. 
The answer given may be just the name of a totemic species or object, 
but it may be a myth, long or short, narrating the doings and travels 
of great heroes in the “ dream-time,’’ often referred to in totemic 
guise, that is, as animals or birds, but frequently, also, as human 
beings. Further, if the answer does only consist of one word— 
the totem—this is but the key to, or name of, the myth of the 
individual’s place of birth. In addition, the investigator must ask 
what is the person’s inma bulka, ‘‘ ceremony big,” or myth and 
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ritual, which he shares with his father’s line and which, as we have 
seen, may or may not be his own “‘ dreaming,” or local totem. Thus, 
one informant’s ‘‘ dreaming ’’ was a marsupial rat, but his imma bulka 
which he inherited from his father was kangaroo and a tree hawk, 
or, rather, the myth narrating their exploits. These were travelling 
together to the Everard Ranges, and while the kangaroo hero dug 
out ants in my informant’s father’s father’s country, the tree-hawk 
hero, who was mother’s brother to the kangaroo, loafed, though he 
ate the ants. In another case an mformant and his father had 
different birth place totems, for they were born in different places, 
each with its own mythological association ; that is, they were born 
on different dream-time tracks. Their inma bulka, however, which 
they shared in common with their patrilineal ancestors, was a third 
“ dreaming,’ being the myth of a marsupial associated with the 
country of those ancestors, though this hero had also visited the 
spring at the birth place of my informant. 

Passing to the Macumba sub-tribe of the Aranda, I was informed 
that the specifically Aranda term altjiva or dreaming was applied to 
the cult-totem of a person’s mother and mother’s brother, to a 
knowledge of which he was admitted. His own cult-totem, 
aknanidja, often referred to as imagwa, father, depended on his 
place of birth. The northern Aranda also showed respect to the 
mother’s totem, and it is interesting to notice that Pastor Strehlow 
stated that a man called his mother’s totem his altjiva, and was 
admitted to its cult. This agrees with my information from the 
southern portion of the tribe. Spencer and Gillen disagreed with 
Strehlow but, of course, their information was obtained from a 
group of the northern Aranda, while Strehlow worked amongst the 
western Aranda.® 

The relation to the cult-totem of both the father and the mother 
is very clear and formalized in the tribes of north-eastern South 
Australia. The totem which a person inherits from his father is 
called his ularaga (Arabana tribe), pintara (Dieri), or mart (Yantru- 

® Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, Vol. I, p. 117 ; C. Strehlow, Die Aranda und 
Loritja Stamme in Zentral-Australien, pp. 57-58. The Aranda was a very large 
tribe inhabiting a great extent of territory, and divided into at least four sub-tribes, 


each with its own dialect, pride and even differences in custom and belief. Mr. 
T. G. H. Strehlow is engaged in extensive and important research in this matter. 
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wanta).”? It usually consists of a myth, a rite and a site, or sites, 
associated with the totemic heroes of the tribe, or tribes, the mura- 
mura. The whole country is dotted over with sites—hills, gullies, 
stones and other natural features, which are memorials of the travels 
and deeds of the mura-mura ; some of these sites are in a man’s own 
country, the country of his patrilineal ancestors, through which one 
or more of the heroes travelled. This increases the sentimental 
attachment to the country ; indeed, when a man sees his ularaga or 
“ dream-time ”’ place, he is overcome with emotion, for the mura- 
mura associations crowd in on him. Moreover, some of these sites 
are the sanctuaries for increase ceremonies, and therefore are of 
vital importance to the tribes. 

But in addition to a person’s patrilineal pintara, or cult-totem, 
he is admitted to a knowledge of, and part in, the performance of 
the patrilineal cult-totem of his mother and mother’s brother ; 
this is referred to as his maduka (Lake Eyre) or amata (further north- 
east). A man cannot pass this totem on to his children, as he does 
his pintara, but he does play an important part in the inauguration 
of the increase ceremonies connected with it. He and others with 
the same maduka request the pintara men to prepare for the 
performance, and indeed are frequently referred to as the “ bosses ”’ 
of the ceremony, though they are not the real owners of it, but only 
assistants. 

To give an example : 

A carpet snake myth and increase rite, Yauarawaka tribe. 

The fossil bones of extinct marsupials, like the diprotodont, in 
the Lake Eyre region are frequently referred to as Kadimarkara, a 
mythical serpent, which is identified with Kanmari, the mythical 
water-serpent. The remains are believed to date from the ularaga, 
the long-past mythical heroic age, and to be endowed with life 
potency. A cave in a sandhill in which such remains are found at 
Kadipirie (Cuttapirie), near Kunauana, is associated with a mura- 
mura hero, Minkani, who after wandering in the Cooper’s Creek 
country, burrowed into this sandhill. His remains, transformed into 


7 Vide A. P. Elkin, “Social Organization of South Australian Tribes,” Oceania, 


Vol. II, No. 1, 58-59. Ibid., p. 45, for map showing distribution of these and other 
South Australian tribes. 
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stone in this cave, form a sanctuary for the increase of the large 
carpet-snake, wodnangani, often referred to as woma. I was informed 
of the increase ritual connected with this place by informants of 
both the Wongkonguru and Yauarawaka tribes. The people are 
gathered by the carpet-snake maduka men (that is, the sisters’ sons 
of the owners of the rite) just before the summer sets in. The men 
with carpet-snake for their nari (pintara, Dieri tribe) and maduka 
dig at the site and uncover the woma stone—a coil or an “ elbow” 
of the snake. Then the maduka men sing the mura-wima, sacred 
songs, while the mari men put arm-blood and bird-down on the 
snake-stone. The maduka who have been watching to see that the 
nari men did their part well, then collect some of the blood and down 
mixed with sand from the hole and, putting this in a bag made of 
marsupial skin, return with the mari men to the general camp, 
leaving the stone uncovered. The sacred songs are then sung all 
night, within hearing of the women. At daylight next morning the 
nari men sit down one behind the other near the camp, and the 
maduka men stand in a row alongside of these. The former then 
slide along on their buttocks, while the latter hit them on their 
heads with boomerangs, drawing blood, until the women rush up 
and interpose by holding shields over the heads of the nari. This 
ends the ceremony. A day or so later the maduka share the woma 
mixture of blood, down and sand with the mari, and on the way 
back to their regular camping places distribute it in cracks in the 
sandhills. In addition, the maduka let some of their arm-blood 
flow into the cracks. The increase of woma is now ensured. The 
sliding of the actors probably represents the movement of the snake, 
while the blows they receive express the desire to kill carpet-snakes.® 


8 Howitt’s account (‘“ Native Tribes of South-East Australia,” p. 798) is both 
incomplete and mixed. The kapini iguana increase rite and nars site are not combined 
with those of the carpet-snake, while the men who perform the rites are more correctly 
spoken of as belonging to the woma nari or patrilineal carpet-snake cult-totem than 
to the woma mura, “‘ snake sacred.” Further, my informants said that the blood 
which flowed from the weunds inflicted by the maduka men or the mart men drops 
and dries anywhere. It is not this blood that is collected, but the arm-blood referred 
to above. But Howitt was quite right in comparing the ceremony to the Intichiuma 
of the Aranda ; all the features of the true ¢alw or increase ceremony are present, 
namely the site, the myth, the totem-clan, the song and rite, and the increase of the 
species. 
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Distinctive Features of Cult-Totemism. These mura (inagwa, 
altjiva and djugur) totemic complexes with their myths, rites, sites 
and performers must be distinguished from social totemic phenomena. 
They are cults centring on heroes, having for their object not only 
the maintenance of the memory of these heroes, but also the well- 
being of the tribe—moral as well as economic. They belong to the 
secret world to which only the initiated are admitted, and in some 
cases only those men who have passed through the highest degree 
may be admitted. The myths of which the various totemic groups 
are custodians, sometimes several groups for one myth, enshrine 
moral and social sanctions in historical settings, and the acting out 
of the myths reinforces and hands on those sanctions; in some 
cases, too, this is believed to be followed by an increase of the 
species—one or more of which is the leading actor in the myth, or 
is the totem of, or is closely associated with, that actor. Such 
totemic cults are associated with definite sites and mythological 
paths, and though in some tribes they are often fortuitous in their 
descent, or, rather, principle of membership yet, as we have seen, 
they tend to be patrilineal, and in many tribes are patrilineal. But 
this does not ignore altogether the matrilineal principle of descent 
or membership, for in the Macumba and western sub-tribes of the 
Aranda, as in the Lake Eyre group of tribes, the sisters’ sons are 
admitted to the cults of their mothers’ brothers, and there is also an 
association in the northern Aranda between a man and his mother’s 
cult-totem. I have, moreover, found a few Aluridja and north- 
eastern cases in which a man has inherited, or been entrusted with, 
his mother’s brother’s myth and rite, that is, when no members 
of the latter’s cult-society have survived to carry on the cult.® 


* In the Warramunga tribe, in which the cult-totems are divided amongst the 
patrilineal moieties, “‘ the members of one moiety of the tribe take charge, as it were, 
of the ceremonies of the other moiety, which are destined to secure the increase of 
their own food supply.” Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 
p. 164. Although these moieties are fundamentally ceremonial, not concerned with 
marriage, and frequently not exogamous (A. P. Elkin, Studies in Australian Totemism, 
The Oceania Monographs, No. 2, p. 123; also Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 85), yet 
in many cases the members in the requesting moiety which takes charge of the 
ceremonies of the other moiety would be sister’s sons to the members of the totemic 
cult-society concerned. Unfortunately, Spencer and Gillen do not give the kinship 
relationship of the actors in the ceremonies described by them. These investigators 
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Now it is quite obvious that the cult-totemism of these tribes of 
north and north-eastern South Australia has nothing to do with the 
ordering of such a social phenomenon as marriage. Spencer and 
Gillen pointed this out long ago with regard to the Aranda tribe ; 
we now know that the same is true of the Aluridja and north-eastern 
tribes of South Australia, but only so far as their totemism is of the 
cult-society variety. The outward organization of such form of 
totemism may, of course, coincide with those factors which control 
marriage, namely, kinship and local organization ; if, for example, 
the cult totems are divided amongst the exogamous local subdivisions 
of the tribe or between exogamous moieties, then they will in practice 
be exogamous, though their exogamous nature is only derived from 
other features of the tribal organization.1° But whereas amongst 
the Aranda and Aluridja tribes cult-totemism alone has been found, 
the tribes of north-eastern South Australia possess matrilineal 
social totemism as well. These totemic groups are divided amongst 
the exogamous matrilineal moieties and, according to the views of 
the natives, consist of groups of blood relations. In other words, a 
social totem is the symbol of the blood relationship which exists 
between those who are descended, or are believed to be descended, 
in the matrilineal lme from a common ancestress. That is why in 
some tribes the word for social totem means flesh, and this also 
explains the exogamy of such totemic groups; marriage would be 
between persons of one flesh, and therefore incestuous. Likewise, 
there is a strict prohibition on eating the flesh of the totem-species, 
for it is the symbol of the flesh of one’s own relations. This 
prohibition on eating the totem varies a good deal with regard to 
cult-totemism, and in some tribes there seems to be difference of 
opinion. But amongst the Aranda the prohibition operates except 


also were not aware of the possibility of a ritual association of “‘ sisters’-sons ”’ with 
the owners of a cult, nor did they distinguish between cult-totemism and social 
totemism. There is every possibility that both social totemism and the “ sisters’ 
sons ’’ aspect of cult-totemism are present in the Warramunga, as they were in the 
Arabana tribe, where Spencer and Gillen did not detect them (see below). This 
question will be determined by Mr. W. E. H. Stanner, who has been investigating 
Warramunga totemism recently for the Australian National Research Council. 

10 A. P. Elkin, Studies in Australian Totemism, Oceania Monograph, No. 2, 
PP. 16, 82 ; and compare Spencer and Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Centr Australia, 
166. 
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at the ritual partaking after the first gathering of the species following 
on the increase ceremony, whereas amongst the Dieri and associated 
tribes there is seldom any such prohibition, though the owners of 
the myth and ritual of any particular totem do partake of it ritually 
after the first ingathering, and then give permission first to the 
“ sisters’ sons”’ to eat, and afterwards to all others. 

The Problem of Arabana Totemism. It is essential to distinguish 
between local or patrilineal cult-totemism on the one hand and 
matrilineal social totemism on the other. Spencer and Gillen’s 
failure to do this in their investigations amongst the Arabana 
(Urabunna) detracts from the value of their work, nor did Howitt 
understand the distinction. Thus, these three writers are satisfied 
that the totemism of the Arabana and also the neighbouring 
Wongkonguru is matrilineal, and that the members of one totem must 
marry into one of the totemic groups of the other moiety. 
Incidentally, I could not find any genealogical evidence for the 
latter statement. But confusion starts when Spencer and Gillen, 
followed by Howitt, give thunthunt as the term for totem, when 
actually it means cormorant, one of the madu (mardu) or social 
totems. Further, Spencer and Gillen say that “members of the 
totem group are supposed to be responsible for the production of 
the animal or plant after which the group is named, and to this end 
they perform Intichiuma ceremonies. No member of any totemic 
group eats the totem animal or plant, but there is no objection 
to his killing it and handing it over to be eaten by men who do not 
belong to the totemic group.’ This is the result of trying to see 
Arabana totemism through Aranda eyes. Members of a patrilineal 
totemic cult-group do perform increase ceremonies, assisted by their 
“ sisters’ sons,” and they do ritually hand this cult-totem over to 
the latter, and through them to others, to eat, but they do not 
henceforth observe a taboo on this totem themselves. On the 
other hand, as already stated, they do observe a rigid prohibition 
on eating their madu, social totem which, however, is not the object 
of a cult. Spencer and Gillen also state that when the spirit of an 
Arabana person undergoes reincarnation, it must do so through the 
womb of a woman of the opposite moiety to which it belonged in its 
previous incarnation ; thus, too, it will belong to a different totem. 
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Now, if the Arabana do believe in reincarnation—I could not satisfy 
myself that they do—this scheme of changing totems could only 
apply to the matrilineal social totems, though if it did it would 
from our point of view reduce the natives’ own doctrine of the social 
totem as the symbol of kinship relationship to absurdity. Thus a 
person in one incarnation would be manifested in a body (say of 
the kangaroo totem) quite unrelated to that in which he was 
manifested in his previous incarnation (say of the emu totem). 
What the aborigines of this region believe in is pre-existence of 
spirits. But whether they do believe in reincarnation or not, we 
should expect the spirit to belong in its one or many incarnations 
to the totem associated with its ‘‘ dream-time ’’ home and experience, 
as in the Aranda tribe. But this is cult-totemism, not social 
totemism. It is hard to follow Spencer and Gillen’s two statements ; 
first, that ‘‘ every individual goes back after death in spirit form to 
the spot at which it was left in the Alcheringa by the ancestor of the 
totem. If, for example, it were originally a pigeon spirit, then it 
will go back into the rocks at the spot where the pigeon ancestors 
performed ceremonies in the Alcheringa and left spirits behind ”’ ; 
and second, that “in the course of ages any single individual can 
run the whole gamut of the totems, alternating from side to side of 
the tribe, but always returning at death to its original home.” 
Surely, if it were originally a pigeon spirit and after each incarnation 
returned to the pigeon dream-time camp (gura uluraga), it would at 
each incarnation belong to the pigeon cult-totem ; this is supported 
by the fact that the mythology behind these totemic dream-time 
spirit homes is similar to that of Aranda cult-totemism. In any case, 
the fact is that the cult-totems, the “ dreaming,” of the Arabana 
are patrilineal in descent, and therefore, incidentally, alternate 
between the matrilineal moieties in any one patrilineal line.“ 


TYPICAL ToTEMIC MyTHs 


Fire Myth, Wongkonguru Tribe. Fire is the name or 
“dreaming’’ (uluraga) of a patrilineal cult-clan, a fact which witnesses 
to the great social importance of fire and fire-making. The method 


11 Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 71, 145-149; The 
Arunta, Vol. I, p. 68. A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 94, 188. 
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of making fire is by twirling, but it appears that the success of the 
process is bound up with a dream-time song which must be preserved 
by the men who inherit the fire uluraga from their fathers. 

The maker of fire in the Uluraga was a Yigauara, native cat, 
man who belonged to the country to the north-east of the Macumba. 
He is sometimes called Makatakaba. On one occasion this man 
tied his hair up with string. Being laughed at by the blacks, he 
made fire and burnt them all up, and on another occasion did the 
same to a group at Macumba ; indeed, Macumba River and Station 
gets the name from this myth, for maka is fire (Makamba); the 
myth is here associated with a mass of black stones which are said 
to be the remains of the blacks who were burnt. There are also 
said to be two standing stones leaning one against the other at 
Ururuwora, which represent two snakes, or two women (perhaps 
these are the same), who were caught by the fire as it travelled. 
The myths evidently describe the sudden starting up of bush fires, 
probably as the result of the sun’s heat at the end of a good season 
when the grass and herbage have dried up and the fierce and over- 
whelming manner in which such fires travel. Thus, the fire is 
said to travel inside the ground, and to come out a long way off at 
Wiluumanga, and so whenever fire breaks out suddenly and 
unaccountably it can be referred to the fire started by Yigauara. 
From there the fire spread towards the south-east, and then back 
to the place where Yigauara made the fire, and then it spread east, 
burning man and dog. Two of Yigauara’s brothers were carrying 
the skins of Kanmari, the mythical water-snake, when the fire 
overtook them, with the result that it lifted them and their snake- 
skins up to the sky, where they can be seen as two black marks in 
the Milky Way, while Yigauara himself is also up there, a third black 
mark. 

The song for making fire by twirling is: 

Neka (maka) takaaba balu vari inya. Neka or méka is fire, 
and taékaaba refers to the twirling of the sticks ; the other words are 
“the song.” Another song which must be sung when recounting 
the Uluraga and which also refers to the making of fire is : 

Anbalu radi mika takaaba andana. 


Lightning goes up, fire, twirling, “ song.” 
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Other songs commemorate Yigauara’s doings at fire-making 
and fire-spreading. Thus, when he saw the fire light he sang : 

Aruringa anpalpiwa to make it spread, and 

Arelina aletaterpa to make it go higher, 
while the following song tells its own story: 

Maltdja kura argura namba arunibara, 
the free translation of which is that the fire-stick slipped out sti his 
(Yigauara’s) hand, and as the wind covered the track he lost it, 
and then growled. (Malidja, hand; kura, blow out track; argura, 
lost ; namba, slipped; aruribara, he growled).!2 


Wind Myth, Diert Tribe. Paltira, a wind mura-mura (dream- 
time hero), stole a pounding stone and also a large stone dish, but 
as he could not lift the latter he sang a song which caused a wind to 
blow and lift the stone on to his head. He then carried it down to 
Parachilna. The songs which he used are still sung to make the 
winds blow, different songs for the different winds—cold, hot and 
dusty ones. It is only the men with the wind for their mura-mura 
or cult-totem who are privileged to sing the songs, or who can do so 
effectively. This myth, through its totemic content, brings such 
apparently fortuitous phenomena as the winds into the social order, 
not only by the personification of a power which caused the winds in 
the beginning, but also by enabling a special totemic group to adopt 
such a ritual attitude towards winds that some sort of control or, at 
least, understanding, can be established. The taking of the stone 
dish to the Parachilna district explains by the process of personifica- 
tion the presence there of suitable sandstone for use as a nether 
millstone ; it may also reflect some comprehension of the fact that 
the sand of which such stone slabs consist is the same as that which 
is constantly blown about by the wind in the north-eastern part of 
South Australia. Incidentally, expeditions went annually from the 
Dieri and other north-eastern tribes, even as far off as the 
Yantruwanta on the Queensland border, down to the Parachilna 
district on the western side of the Flinders Range to obtain these 


12 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 478, quotes a myth about 
Makatakaba, in which being ridiculed by the people at Macumba, he lit a fire with 
coals from his bag, and burned them all up. 
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stone slabs as well as red ochre! which is one of the subjects of the 
next myth. 


The Mindari Myth of the North-Eastern Tribes of South Australia. 
One of the most interesting cult-totems is the mindari; it is 
mainly concerned with red ochre and the emu. An account of the 
myth and ritual associated with it will reveal several important 
features of Australian totemic mythology. 

The director of the mindari ceremony is a man whose maduka 
is mindari, for the maduka or amata men (“ sisters’ sons ’’) have to do 
the organizing and preparatory work, such as summoning the groups, 
fixing the ground and preparing ceremonial objects. The nari 
men, the members of the patrilineal cult-clan, join in the acting and 
singing. Two special objects are made for the ceremony, one, the 
ittkaru, is made out of lignum grass, and is painted with charcoal and 
kopi, that is, burnt gypsum. It is stood up in the ceremonial 
ground. The other, representing the emu’s heart, is made of string 
wound round a stone. Women take a minor part in the ceremony. 
The novices, that is those who are passing through the mindan 
for the first time, also play a part in the rite. The various groups 
exchange novices for the ceremony as a sign of friendship. The 
Yantruwanta call the novices palu, while the men whose nari is 
mindari are apanankani, and those whose amata (or maduka) is 
mindari are called pala, while those present who are neither nari 
or amata to the mindari are called pirl. 

The ceremony as described to me by Yauarawaka and Marula 
informants of the far north-east of South Australia is as follows : 

Going to a place where the women cannot see them, the men 
separate into two groups and prepare themselves under the direction 
of the master of the ceremony. They “ shave” all the hair from 
their faces, arm-pits and pubes, and tying their hair up above their 
heads, fasten emu and cockatoo feathers in it. The one group then 
paint their faces and bodies with pipe-clay and add bands of black 
charcoal paint across the forehead and upper arms and down the 
centre of the chest and abdomen. These are the kopi men. The 
other group, called the wimabaia by one informant, and more usually 


13 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 713, 716. 
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the red ochre men, paint their faces and bodies red instead of white. 
The men of both groups then fasten red ochred human hair string 
from each shoulder down to the opposite side. When all are ready 
the kopi men bring the tt#karu into the ceremonial ground, and 
approaching a line of boomerangs which have been stuck in the 
ground, pick up one each, after which they go to the general camp 
to bring the novices and the women to the ground. After they have 
returned the red ochre men approach the ground from another 
direction, namely the west, carrying the “ heart ”’ of the old man emu. 

The novices, who are not painted or adorned in any way, having 
taken their places on the Mindari ground, work the t#ikaru backwards 
and forwards all night. This object is stuck in the ground, and one 
novice at a time, assisted by a wife’s brother who has been through a 
mindari, works it until he is relieved by another novice and his 
“ brother-in-law,”’ and so on. While this goes on the men dance 
with a boomerang in each hand, though every now and then during 
the night a man drops out, and taking a woman of his own moiety 
away from the ground, has sexual intercourse with her, after which 
the woman returns to the women’s part of the ground, and the man 
to his place in the dance. The ceremony is ended at daylight by 
men and women of opposite moieties having sexual intercourse. 

The novices are then painted red and adorned with string 
fastened across their shoulders and around their waists, with pubic 
tassels hung from their girdles, and with feathers stuck in their hair. 
Each of them is also given two boomerangs. Both the boomerangs 
and the articles of adornment are given to the new mindari men by 
members of their own moiety. The boomerangs are fixed in a line 
in the ground again as at the beginning of the ceremony, and the 
new mindari men sit at a fire some distance away until their sisters 
and mothers, own and tribal, prepare and bring them sufficient food 
for all present ; this the new mindari men take and give to the old 
mindarti men to eat. The headman of the ceremony then says 
“right, finish ; everything is good.” The new mindari men may 
now cook and eat emu. 

The mindari is performed by all the tribes of the north-east 
corner of South Australia, but according to Arabana informants, not 
west of Lake Eyre. There seems to be some differences in detail 
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in the various performances. The presence or absence of novices 
may make a difference. Thus Horne and Aiston give a description 
of a mindari corroboree witnessed by them in Wongkonguru country, 
which was really only a welcoming ceremony. The decorations are 
much the same, and there are the two groups of men—the white 
and the red—each of whom carries a ceremonial boomerang. But 
there is no mention of the ztikaru or the “ heart,” nor of novices nor 
of sexual intercourse. The myth enacted in the rite at Mungeranie 
concerns a mura-mura man who picked up an emu’s tracks near 
Mirramitta Lake and followed them through Mungeranie on to Port 
Augusta and back to Mungeranie, and finally to the fresh water of 
Coongy Lake, a source of fresh water hitherto unknown.!4 


Gason!® regards it as a further stage in a man’s progress in 
tribal knowledge ; but when he says that the reason for holding the 
ceremony is “ to enable all the tribes to assemble and renew peace 
by making presents to each other, and amicably settle any disputes 
that may have arisen since the last Mindarie,” he is in disagreement 
with my Yauarawaka informants who said it is not concerned with 
peace-making though, of course, no quarrels were allowed during 
the meeting. Still, Gason was correct to this extent, that it is a 
general practice for the natives to settle all quarrels before 
commencing any big ceremonies, and to exchange goods as a sign of 
this. Moreover, my Yantruwanta informants said that the various 
groups not only exchanged novices, but at the end of the ceremony 
exchanged gifts. The exchange of gifts was made for the most part 
between those who exchanged novices. 


My Yauarawaka informants maintained that the due 
performance of the ceremony caused the emus to lay eggs and also 
to get fat, so that it is in some sense an increase rite. And as the 
rite is performed by amata and nari men, we can be prepared for 
this interpretation. Moreover, there is a mythological sanction 
for it. On one occasion in the mura-mura times a big crowd of men 
were gathered at Kudadjiri near Djukumindji Swamp and Kadrumitji 
(Kudriemitchie) water-hole on the north-west branch of the Cooper. 


14 Horne and Aiston, Savage Life in Central Australia, p. 40. 
18 In The Native Tribes of South Australia, by J. D. Woods, pp. 271-273. 
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Kudriemitchie is the place to which the mura-mura man and his 
wife were making when his dogs started up some emus from 
Kadrubalba (Cutrabelbo).1® These men performed a secret ceremony 
for the purpose of increasing emus. After the ceremony they were 
transformed into two lines of coolibah trees now standing on the 
plain and representing the division of the mura men into moieties 
at the ceremony. Until recently men performed the increase 
ceremony either at Cutrabelbo, where there used to be a cave in 
which the mythical emus camped, or at Kudadjiri near Djukmindji 
swamp, if there were any water there. 

The mindart myth belongs to the tribes from south-west 
Queensland right down to Port Augusta, and to get a full record 
the investigator would have had to visit, years ago of course, all 
the tribes concerned to obtain from each its section of the myth. 
I learnt bits of it here and there. Thus, some Yauarawaka men 
near Birdsville said that the emus started from the Mulligan in 
south-west Queensland and travelled south, dancing. Near Apamana 
they were joined by two other emus, itikaru and tjapara, who 
accompanied them to Cuttapirie, where they were killed. 


Some Yantruwanta informants said that two emus, a male 
and female (in some versions there were four of the birds), called 
Turukurendja!? were feeding around Cutrabelbo water-hole and 
Kunapururu, about twenty-five miles down the Cooper from 
Innamincka Station. A man and a woman were travelling along 
not far off, the woman looking for grass seed to grind, and the man 
hunting and making for his next camp at Kudriemitchie water-hole. 
His dogs started the emus and chased them south-west and around 
the western side of the Flinders Range to Parachilna, where the 
emus went into the hill and were changed into a deposit of red ochre. 
A steep hill standing by itself near Parachilna is the female dog. 


I obtained another version from an old Dieri man whose patri- 
lineal cult-totem is pandjint, an emu mura-mura who “ made” 
red ochre ; this old man spoke of himself and his father and others 
of his country at Lake Peragundi as all ‘‘ red ochre mob.” His myth 


16 See below. 
17 Turu is fire, and kura rain. 
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was that five dogs chased an emu from two mindari water-holes near 
Innamincka past Murnpeowie, across to Stuart’s Creek and down to 
Port Augusta, where it went into the ground for a time, but after 
a while it came up again and travelled north to Parachilna, where it 
went into the ground altogether, and gave rise to the deposit of red 
ochre in that vicinity. 

The Arabana version is slightly different, for though emus are 
chased by dogs, yet the red ochre is said to be associated with one 
of the latter, rather than with the former. But I may only have 
received a fragmentary account. It runs as follows: 


Two wild dogs chased some emus from Kalburugwa, a small 
salt lake near William Creek in Arabana country, to a cave at 
Beltana, where one of the dogs, a female, gave birth to pups. The 
blood associated with this event caused the local deposit of red 
ochre. The two dogs then sang. The male dog had a white mark 
down its forehead and around its neck. The dogs changed to stone, 
can now be seen at this cave. It is said to be very dangerous to 
touch the female dog; in fact to do so would cause the world to 
come down. No women, not even if this be their cult-totem, can 
enter the cave, though one informant said that women with this 
cult-totem know the songs ; such a woman plays a string game during 

There is a series of songs connected with this myth, of which 
the two following are specimens : 

“ Anbiridja ola adjila,’’ which refers to the old dogs obtaining 
meat for the pups, and 

“ Unala arakana aliwa aldjiballa,” the significance of which I 
could not ascertain. 

This brings us to the important point that the emu myth and 
ceremony are associated with red ochre, more especially the red 
ochre deposit at Parachilna. The ochre owes its colour to the blood 
of the emu (woruwidji), and as red ochre plays such an important 
part in native ceremonial life,1* we can understand why both the 
emu and red ochre should form the theme of so many myths. Further, 

18 A. W. Howitt, of. cit., 712. The red ochre is used for paint, for magical 


charms and such purposes, and also for barter with other tribes for spears, shields 
and other weapons. 
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the expedition to the red ochre deposit gives point to that part of 
the ceremony in which the red ochre men come on to the ground 
carrying the emu’s “heart,” a stone, completely wrapped up in 
string. These men either are, or represent, those who have been on 
_ the expedition and are returning with the treasured red ochre, and 
are received in a mindari ceremony. For this is just what happened. 
The Yantruwanta men, for example, made the long four hundred 
mile journey to Parachilna, where they painted themselves with 
the ochre, and moulded lumps for bringing home. On their return 
a red ochre corroboree, the mindart, was held to commemorate the 
event. This may explain the sexual intercourse, which expresses 
the state of social excitement and pleasure experienced at the return 
of the expedition. 

If, then, we keep in mind the myths and ceremonies concerning 
the emu in this north-eastern corner of South Australia, we see that 
the one set of myths explains the red ochre deposit at Parachilna and 
the possibility of increasing emu, more especially at such mura sites 
as Cutrabelbo and Kudadjiri, and provides the sanction both for the 
mindari festival on the return of the red ochre expedition, and also 
for the emu increase ceremony. The latter reflects the great social 
value of the emu. Its flesh and eggs are eaten; the feathers are 
used for purposes of adornment, the fat for anointing the body and 
greasing various objects, and some of the finer bones as awis. This 
being so, we can understand why increase ceremonies for emu, quite 
apart from any mythological connection with red ochre, should be 
performed, just as does happen in Central Australia and elsewhere. 
Indeed the Kungaditji, the eastern neighbours of the Yantruwanta, 
perform a ceremony for this purpose which may have nothing to do 
with the red ochre myth, for I was definitely told that the members 
of this tribe did not, and do not, journey to Parachilna for ochre. 
The Kungaditji perform the rite at an emu mura site called 
Nokabarara, in a hollow between sandhills near the Wilson River, 
west of Nokatanga Station, south-west Queensland. The performers 
decorate themselves with bird down stuck on with blood, though 
nowadays flour paste is used instead of the latter and, wearing a 
headdress of cane and feathers, dance in their moiety divisions. 
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I was unable to ascertain any further particulars. The Ngameni 
tribe on the Diamentina in north-eastern South Australia also 
possess what seems to be an emu increase ceremony independent of 
the mindari. The site is at Mirramitta Lake, where a lot of small 
black stones with a spot on each are found. These are said to 
represent emu eyes. The maduka men see that the nari men 
perform the rite correctly, and when later the eggs have become 
plentiful, they give some to the latter, who eat and then give 
permission to the maduka and others to eat emu eggs. 


Inter-Tribal Aspect of the Mindart. One of the most interesting 
features of the mindari myth and ceremony isits inter-tribal character. 
It is an important bond between the north-eastern tribes, a bond 
which is not only expressed in ritual, but also in the expeditions 
along the mythological routes to the source of red ochre, and in the 
exchange of commodities made possible with this substance. Strictly 
speaking, it is only the local mindart cult groups along the routes 
that are bound together by a common ritual and mystic bond, but 
still they are representatives of different tribes. Moreover, these 
tribes from Port Augusta north-east to Birdsville are those which 
are sometimes grouped together as the Dieri nation on the basis of 
the common possession of matrilineal moieties and social totemic 
clans, but perhaps the possession of common myths like the mindari 
and others such as those referring to the bull-roarer and the intro- 
duction of the stone knife in place of the fire-stick for use in 
circumcision, with their accompanying rituals and practices, are 
even stronger ‘“ national” bonds. 

Conclusion. The totemic myths of northern South Australia, 
which belong to the secret cult-life of the tribes, perform a number of 
functions. They indicate and express the social value and significance 
of natural species, objects and phenomena by personifying them, 
often in totemic guise, and so bringing them into the history of the 
tribe and into its moral and social order. In many cases, too, they 
provide an origin for such species and phenomena and also for 
institutions and customs ; that is, in one aspect they are etiological. 
The explanation is by personification : as a result of certain personal 
actions in the mythical past various natural phenomena took their 
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rise as when, according to the Wongkonguru fire myth, a heap of 
black stones represents the transformed bodies of men and women 
who were punished in the “‘ dream-time ”’ by being burnt, or as in 
an Arabana myth, Lake Eyre is a kangaroo skin thrown down by a 
hunter. Other myths which could be quoted give historical and 
heroic sanctions for customs, rules and rites on which the cohesion 
of the tribes depends. 


Mythology does, then, provide an answer to the problem of 
origins, at least of the origins of those things which are of importance 
to the tribe, and which affect society for good or ill. But it is not 
merely concerned, and possibly not primarily concerned, with the 
problem of origins; rather is mythology, like man, its maker and 
custodian, concerned with life in its various aspects, social, economic 
and spiritual. Now, the life of the food-gathering aborigines is a 
matter of adjustment to, and utter dependence on, nature, its species, 
objects and phenomena. They cannot adjust themselves to these, 
nor control them, by applied science, for they do not understand the 
laws of nature, and they know that they cannot control the 
contingencies of life and nature’s vagaries by material arts and crafts. 
They are therefore left with only one other alternative, namely, to 
regard nature as a system of personal powers or beings who can be 
brought into their own social and moral order, an order of which 
they, as members of society, have intimate knowledge. They do 
this in mythology, and they make their adjustment to natural 
phenomena by assuming a ritual attitude towards them. Indeed, 
even apart from totemism, the aborigines observe various taboos, 
mostly of a temporary nature,.on some natural species in connection 
with age, sex, initiation and mourning ceremonies. In totemism, 
however, the ritual attitude is more pronounced ; this is true of 
social totemism, but even more so of cult-totemism, in which the 
performances of rites not only have an historical purpose, but also 
are frequently believed to result in the increase of species and the 
regular ordering of nature as a whole. It is this bond between man 
and environment, based not only on a common life as in totemism in 
general, but also on a common personal or quasi-personal nature, 
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which gives man courage in the present and assurance for the future ; 
and it is one function of mythology to keep alive this personal bond 
and so give man the courage and assurance which he needs if he is 
to work out his destiny free from fear and uncertainty.1° 


A. P. ELKIN 


19 Cf. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders, 380-388, and also his 
“‘ Sociological Theory of Totemism,” Proceedings of the Fourth Pacific Science 
Congress, Java, 1929, Vol. III, 306-308. Vide also A. P. Elkin, Studies in Australian 
Totemism, 136-143. 
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REPORT ON RESEARCH WORK IN SOUTH-WEST NEW 
BRITAIN, TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA 


By J. A. Topp 
(Continued from previous issue) 


T= E Production of Food. This society, like most other 

Melanesian societies, is much concerned with the production of 
food and its related pursuits, and the ritual life to a large extent 
turns on these activities. 

Taro is the main staple in this area ; the underground portions 
or rhizomes are steam-baked, and the leaves are steamed and eaten 
as a green vegetable. Yams are but little cultivated. The sweet 
potato, of which there are many varieties, is an important but 
secondary and inferior foodstuff. The bread fruit and the almond- 
like “ galip ’’ nut are adjuncts to the dietary during the food shortage 
in the south-east season. Bananas are another common staple ; 
the native variety is seldom eaten raw, but is roasted when half ripe. 
The introduced ‘‘ European ”’ banana is also grown, but preference 
seems to be for the native varieties. Native sugar cane is cultivated, 
and the government is endeavouring to introduce maize and rice. 
I understand, however, that it is not intended to make these foodstuffs 
replace the native ones, but only to provide accessory crops to tide 
the natives over the annual food shortages. A little wild sago grows 
in the marshy ground on the mainland a few miles east of 
Méwehafen, and is occasionally utilized, but most of the sago used in 
these parts is bought in the form of dried cakes in the west near 
Arawe. Sago, however, is not a common article of diet. The “ aila”’ 
nut, the so-called Papuan apple, the growing shoots of a mono- 
cotyledon very like sugar-cane in appearance, the fruit of a type of 
pandanus tree, certain fungi and many other wild plants and their 
fruits serve as relishes and accessory foods. 

Coconuts are used in great numbers for drinking purposes when 
the nuts are young, and the mature nuts are shredded and eaten 
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alone, or worked with taro or sago to form an oily pudding. 
Alternatively, the shredded coconut is squeezed and the “ cream ”’ 
extracted mixed with the taro or sago. The areca nut is cultivated, 
and in addition is bought at certain seasons from the bush peoples 
who collect it from the wild palms. Associated with the chewing of 
this nut is the betel pepper, of which there are many varieties, 
both wild and cultivated. Both the leaves and bark of the betel 
pepper are taken as a condiment with the areca nut. 

Fish and reef products provide a rather inadequate flesh supply. 
This is augmented now and then with pigs killed for ceremonial 
purposes, and in the lean season with pigs, wild and domestic, 
killed simply for food. Birds are occasionally shot with blow-pipes 
and darts during the north-west season, but these, as also opossums 
and other small game, are more specifically the food of the bush 
peoples, who lack fish. Fishing is done with nets, which vary very 
greatly in size. Some of them, several hundreds of feet in length, 
are taken out by parties of men and spread in a semi-circular 
formation from a number of canoes, and the fish are beaten into 
them. An occasional turtle is also caught in this manner. Small 
hand nets are used by individuals in the reef pools. The water of 
these pools is also sometimes poisoned in order to stupefy the small 
fish in them, and boys are frequently to be seen on the reef shooting 
fish in the pools with crude miniature bows and arrows. This is 
interesting, since bows and arrows are not otherwise used in these 
parts. Nevertheless, the natives maintain that those used by the 
boys are indigenous. 

Hook and line fishing off the reef is also common ; trade hooks 
and lines are usually used nowadays, but the natives say that such 
articles were manufactured in the old days. Net fishing is, practically 
speaking, a male activity, but the gathering of reef life is indulged 
in by both sexes. Men, however, eat only a few of the animals 
found on the reef, and much of the catch which a woman gathers 
is not shared by her husband. The tide, in the south-east season, 
is low during the day, but in the north-west season this reef gathering 
is carried out by torchlight at night. 

A special type of fishing is carried on by the men in the north- 
west season. At dusk they stand waist deep in the shallows, some 
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hundred yards apart, armed with pronged fish spears, waiting for 
the appearance of a particular species of fish called in the local 
dialect elipden (identified as Tylosurus melanotus). These fish 
when caught are the subject of a complicated ceremonial exchange, 
the details of which cannot be entered into here. 

The year is divided into moons, which have names, but these 
are of relatively little importance. Agriculture is regulated by the 
flowering of certain plants in the bush. The economic cycle is 
determined largely by the seasonal variations of the weather, which 
in this area are well marked. The season of the south-east trade 
wind extends from about May until September, and is the time for 
rain and terrific gales ; the months October to March are nominally 
those of the north-west monsoon, but in 1933 there was very little 
wind at all during this period. The “ good ”’ or north-west season 
is the time for plenty of food, ceremonies and travelling; in the 
south-east season life seems to reach a very low ebb indeed. 

On the night of the October full moon the sea worm Palolo 
viridis makes its dramatic appearance on the surface near the shore 
for breeding purposes. These worms come in countless hundreds of 
thousands, and are eagerly caught and cooked by the natives. They 
are regarded as a great delicacy, but their real importance lies less 


_ in their food value than in the fact that they are an indication of 


the change of season. Their coming is looked forward to all through 
the months of the south-east wind, and although the weather has 
usually improved before October, yet, as a native expressed it, ‘‘ the 
coming of the Palolo cuts the weather.” 

Since taro cannot be kept more than a few days, a “ harvest ”’ is 
really impossible, and it is, I believe, rare to find anything approaching 
such an institution among taro-growing peoples. The important 
sociological features of say the Trobriand yam harvest seldom find 
their homologue in such societies. However, should one ask a 
native of these parts when taro is planted (and, of course, this entails 
digging the last year’s crop at the same time), he immediately replies 
“at Christmas time.’ The people of Méwehafen recognize and 


12 The white man’s Christmas is well known to these natives, and the ready 
appreciation of it is aided by the natives’ own condition at the time, that is to say, 
food in plenty and social and ceremonial activities at their height. 
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cultivate a large number of different kinds of taro (I recorded the 
names of over sixty varieties), some of which are larger and considered 
to be more important than the others. These are “ the headmen 
of the taro,” the principal crop, and are planted during the last 
weeks of December. 

It is by utilizing the variation in the time at which different 
kinds of taro mature—which, of course, involves the recognition of 
the fact that such different kinds flourish best when planted each 
in its due season—that this society is able to incorporate as part of 
its activities the valuable institutions of a definite harvest and 
planting time. By selecting one or more paramount varieties and 
concentrating the social emphasis on these, this situation is attained. 
The tops of the taro plant must be replanted very soon after the old 
rhizome is dug. When dealing with the principal crop the taro are 
taken from the ground in the old gardens on one day and left there. 
The tops are cut off and carried to the new gardens in readiness for 
the next day, when the ceremonial planting takes place. This is 
indeed a red letter day for everyone, and just after dawn all except 
the very old and feeble set off, dressed in their best garments, for 
the new gardens. Here, assisted usually by people from the 
neighbouring village, they plant the taro, to the accompaniment of 
much magic. Briefly, the ritual of typical garden magic is as 
follows. In the centre of the plot a clump of multi-coloured bushes, 
grasses, etc., is planted. This is charmed by a spell which is sung 
publicly. At the base of this clump, after the various spells have 
been sung, it is usual to place some pieces of charred wood lying 
four-square round the plants. In addition, some person may sit 
there until the taro is actually planted. The wood, however, is 
left there until the time of cutting the side leaves of the taro and then, 
when it is removed, “ the spell rushes forth and carries the growing 
taro plants upwards, and so they grow tall.”” While the planting is 
being done, the women sit on the boundaries of the gardens, in order 
“to keep the taro from running away.” 

After the planting the rhizomes of the old crop which have been 
left lying in the old gardens are distributed to those who have assisted 
in the work ; in addition, cooked food is presented and eaten on the 
spot. 
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For three days after this the gardens are tabu, and may not be 
approached. This tabu is removed by a recognized ritual: one or 
two men proceed to the gardens in the very early morning with a 
few fish which have been specially caught and cooked during the 
previous night ; each man eats his fish in different portions of the 
gardens, burns the bones, and then makes a noise by beating two 
pieces of wood together, thus formally breaking the tabu. 

After this, during the next month or two, more of the mature 
crop is dug and the tops are replanted until the main gardens have 
been extended and the boundaries completed. This is generally 
achieved by approximately the end of February. These weeks after 
planting are a critical time for the crop, for if rain does not fall the 
plants do not “strike.” The natives are much worried by the 
possibility of drought, and magical aid is often invoked to ensure 
rain. The light rain of the north-west season is usually in the nature 
of thunderstorms, with little wind, which sweep down from the inland 
regularly, late in the afternoon. There is, however, little actual 
rain, and it tends to move in narrow belts, so that the danger of 
drought is very real. 

Weeding is carried out sporadically until about May, when the 
outer leaves of the taro are cut off and the plants induced to grow 
tall. But up to this time such weeding is in a sense unofficial, and 
the uprooted weeds are left to lie where they fell. At the cutting 
of these leaves of the taro, however, the gardens are cleaned 
thoroughly, and all the debris collected and burned. 

In the meanwhile, between February and May other secondary 
gardens are planted, more bush being cleared for them. Indeed, 
taro is planted almost all the year round ; the first of the new season’s 
crop (which has been planted before the ‘‘ headmen of the taro ’’) 
is ready about August, but just prior to this the food supplies are 
at a very low ebb. The greater the time that has elapsed (either 
before or after) between the planting of a taro garden and the 
planting of the principal crop, the less important is the crop which 
it yields ; indeed, the taro rhizomes from such a garden are vastly 
inferior in size and quality. 

About August comes the time for clearing new gardens. This 
is very arduous work; the area cleared for new gardens in 1933 
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was apparently almost virgin bush with great trees over two feet in 
diameter. A “ working-bee ” is formed, which requires considerable 
organization. The trees are felled in “ drives,’ and may be left to 
dry until almost the end of November, when they are cut into pieces, 
stacked and burnt. The final burning and clearing of the gardens 
is completed only a few days before the planting. 

The cultivation of the taro, then, has here three main phases : 
the planting and harvest in December, immediately preceded by 
the burning off ; the weeding and cutting of the outer leaves about 
May; and the clearing of new land about August. 

For enthusiasm and emotional intensity, these economic 
activities are approached only by the ceremonial renewal and taking 
out of the fish nets in September. The division of labour on the basis 
of sex is not very marked in garden work, except that women never 
take part in the heavy work of clearing and felling. They do, 
however, cut away the undergrowth, but the burning off is probably 
done only by men. Only men plant at the ceremonial operation, 
though on one occasion I did see a woman help her brothers, and 
very little comment was passed about this. The ordinary every-day 
planting of taro tops, cut from the rhizomes which are eaten daily, 
seems to be done indiscriminately by men or women. Weeding is 
usually, but not exclusively, a woman’s occupation. 

Trade. The poverty of home-made artifacts in this area has as 
its concomitant a very considerable import trade with other parts. 
Not only are such articles imported for use, but at some future date 
they may be exported again. This feature of delayed trade is 
probably much more important than has been recognized. 

Nowadays the use of the stone axe (sic) is understood by the 
oldest men only, and the society is dependent upon trade with the 
white man for its axes and knives. Canoes are made locally, but are 
not very efficient. The Arawe people purchase occasional canoes 
from Siassi Islands. These are speedy double-sailed sea-going craft 
with wash strakes three and four feet high. The canoe paddles and 
sails are made locally, but the sails at least are modelled on those of 
Siassi. Food bowls of very considerable value are made in Siassi, 
and these are traded across to New Britain eastwards along the coast, 
as also are the round cane baskets used in food exchanges, but these, 
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however, are made in the west of New Britain itself. Bark cloth 
for waistbands, and a certain variety of fibre for women’s skirts are 
imported from the bush peoples, though women’s skirts of a different 
kind of fibre are made at home and exported. The fibre (bark) 
which is used to make twine for fish nets is imported from the 
north-west, like the waistbands, but just whence it comes originally, 
the natives are not certain. Spears and shields which are used for 
dances as well as for fighting are made by the bush peoples inland 
from Méwehafen, and are bought from them, though one or two 
kinds of spear are sometimes manufactured by the beach peoples. 
A small white shell (‘‘tambu’’) much prized by the natives of 
north-eastern New Britain is found along the coast east of Méwehafen, 
and nowadays this is an important article of trade with the natives 
of Rabaul. On the other hand, the black “tambu” currency 
which is seemingly manufactured on the northern coast of New 
Britain, is traded across the island by way of Yoto, and so to the 
peoples of this area. Dogs’ teeth come to the natives of these 
parts from the mainland of New Guinea via Siassi and Arawe. 
Various articles used for ornamentation are in constant movement, 
such as armbands, feather headdresses, cassowary quill belts, and, 
most important of all, red and black pigments. Deposits of these 
seem to be common in New Britain, but the specific peculiarities of 
pigments from different places are well recognized by the natives. 
They do not know just whence these “ paints” come, but trading 
of those found in the east to the west, and correspondingly of those 
found in the west eastwards, goes on continually. 


Though the areca nut is cultivated to a large extent, the demand 
seems always to exceed the supply. In February, after the main 
work in the gardens is over, there is a considerable trade with the 
bush folk at arranged meeting places. The bush natives gather the 
wild nuts, which are fairly abundant, and exchange them with the 
beach people for coconuts, pieces of glass bottles (which with safety 
razor blades are fast replacing obsidian as shaving implements), 
matches and loin cloths. Like the areca nut, tobacco is almost 
indispensable to the native, and again, though much is grown 
locally, a great deal is imported from natives in the extreme west, 
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and an even greater amount is bought directly or indirectly from the 
trade stores of the white man. . 


Pigs are traded back and forth from one part of the area to 
another, but more particularly this is done between kin, the pig 
being sent to be reared at some distant village, and on its attaining 
maturity it may be returned to its owner, the rearer being 
compensated, often with some of the offspring of the pig. 


Another important aspect of the interchange of commodities is 
the “ trading” of food up and down the coast. Large quantities 
of taro are sent both eastwards and westwards at the time of the 
harvest, but these are scarcely to be regarded as commercial 
transactions. It may be added, however, that quite frequently a 
garden of mature taro is sold, sometimes as a fulfilment of an 
obligation to the purchaser, sometimes because, for one reason or 
another, a man’s garden has become tabu to him or because he may 
desire to leave the locality more or less permanently; in such 
instances the garden is often handed over in return for a 
“monetary ’’* consideration. A garden, that is to say the right 
to the crop, is occasionally purchased from the nearby bush peoples ; 
this was so even in the past days of intermittent war. The 
anticipated collection of the crop must have been a strong factor in 
maintaining good relations between the buyer’s village and that 
where the garden was situated. 


While much trade is utilitarian, it is not always primarily so. 
For instance, a man of Méwehafen will cut and trim lianas for canoe 
lashings and take them twenty or thirty miles to his brother-in-law in 
Amge, who could himself obtain them right at hand. Much might be 
written about the ceremonial side of trade; it centres in the gold 
lip shell. To-day these come by indirect trade from the island of 
Manus in the Admiralty Group, but in the olden times their number 
must have been almost constant, a very few being found in the sea 
near Arawe. These gold lip shells find a place in most ceremonial 
exchanges ; small ones are used as currency pure and simple in 


13 Nowadays with the urgent need for European money to pay head tax and to 
buy trade goods these and other similar payments are often made in cash, usually 
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economic payments, very large ones are family heirlooms and seldom 
see the light of day. 

It is usual for a party of visitors who have stayed in a village 
for some little time to be presented with one or more gold lip shell 
as they leave. Shortly afterwards a return visit is made by the 
donors, and if possible the shell is ‘“ backed ”’ by a similar or preferably 
larger one, but failing this the original shell is returned. There is, 
indeed, nominally no economic gain whatever. 


This custom of misag!* is often a concomitant of marriage. 
The bridegroom’s party goes off on a voyage and obtains shells by 
misay at some distant place, which are handed over to the bride’s 
people as part of the bride wealth. The bridegroom’s party must, 
however, own or procure a similar number of shells to “ pay”’ the 
men with whom they made misay in the course of the next few days. 
Here again there is no actual economic advantage. 

Very similar to misag is the institution of “‘ paying ”’ for pieces 
of pig received as presents at feasts. The acceptance of the gift of 
a portion of a pig necessitates a counter gift of a suitable gold lip 
shell, but the recipient is further bound to make a similar exchange 
at some future date, giving a piece of pig to the original donor, and 
himself receiving a gold lip shell in return. 

Ritual Life. Only a brief summary of the chief ritual events in 
the life of the individual can be given here. It must be stressed that 
many of the ceremonies are not nearly so stereotyped as is often 
supposed. Trifling circumstances seem to effect great modifications 
of procedure : two ceremonies may be run into one ; very often the 
food, etc., prepared for one rite is made to serve several purposes at 
one time. For example, on one occasion when I was present, the 
feast and dance connected with the blackening of boys’ teeth at 
puberty was held in conjunction with the emergence from seclusion 
of a mother and her new-born child. 


Birth. The birth customs are of little account save for the first 
child, and their importance depends upon the rank of the parents. 
Children are born in shelters in the bush, some few yards from the 


14Tt is interesting to note that the term “ misay” is translated into pidgin 
as “‘sikan,” that is, ‘ shake hands.” 
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village, and the precincts are tabu to men. The woman is assisted 
and looked after by several experienced women who need not 
necessarily be her close kin. They receive payment for their services 
in gold lip shell, strings of ‘‘ tambu ” (shell strings) and food. In the 
case of a first-born child a lengthy cycle of tabus is imposed upon 
the father and mother from the time when, according to native ideas, 
conception is certain—probably about the fourth month—and 
continues until about a month after the birth. The man does not 
shave, and neither he nor the mother cut their hair during this period. 
Various foods are either abstained from 7m toto or eaten very sparingly. 
Immediately following the birth, parties of women visit the village, 
and a great deal of horseplay and buffoonery is indulged in with the 
men, the father and the birth attendants. This often results in 
considerable damage to houses. The woman remains for some days 
secluded with the child, and the father should not see it until it and 
the mother emerge into public view, which event is the occasion for 
dancing and the distribution of food. 


It may be noted here that the very striking, but sociologically 
really minor custom of binding the heads of children with a bark 
cloth bandage commences almost immediately after the child is 
washed at birth. This binding is retained for a year or more, though 
it is taken off daily for purposes of washing and painting the head 
with ochre. The resulting deformation gives the very typical 
“long head ’”’ of the natives of these parts. 


If the infant be a first-born child of rank, a ceremony is performed 
when it is about eighteen months or two years old, whereby it is 
introduced into the men’s club-house. This rite is carried out 
irrespective of whether the baby be a boy or girl. On the occasion 
when I witnessed it the little girl, dressed in an elaborate grass skirt, 
was passed through the door of the club-house over the prostrate 
bodies of two young girls who were /udu lawain'® of the father. The 
names of the various structural parts of the house were then 
enumerated in the child’s hearing. A complex presentation of gifts 
and the killing of a pig completed the ceremony. 


15 Vide J. A. Todd, “ Report on Research Work in South-West New Britain,” 
Oceania, Vol. V, No. 1, p. 97. 
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Circumcision is general amongst these people, and in the ordinary 
course of affairs any old woman may perform the operation a short 
time after the child’s birth, but for the sons of headmen or of other 
important people the operation is sometimes postponed until they are 
much older, and is then carried out with an elaborate ceremonial. 
This is not, I believe, native to Méwehafen, but belongs to the 
culture of the more western parts of the coast, and has very probably 
been acquired from Siassi. Since I did not witness or come into any 
district where these rites had lately been celebrated, my information 
on the subject is not very definite, but they involved seclusion, the 
demonstration of the use of the bullroarer,!® and a dance in which 
the boys are carried on the shoulders first of men and then of women. 


At the same time that the boys are passing through these 
ceremonies, girls of rank also are secluded ; they too are shown the 
bullroarer, and while the boys are being circumcised, they have their 
hair cut into grooves. Afterwards they, like the boys, are carried 
in the dance on the shoulders of men and women. 


These ceremonies are not performed at the time of puberty ; 
both the boys and the girls being at a much younger age, but it is 
interesting to note that the cutting of the girls’ hair into grooves 
is said at Méwehafen to be part of the puberty rites for girls. On 
this subject, however, I was unable to obtain any definite information, 
since no girl in the district came to maturity during 1933 and, being 
a matter almost exclusively feminine, my male informants could not, 
or would not, make more than general statements. 


Puberty. At approximately the age of puberty, though the 
precise time varies greatly with individuals, the teeth of all boys are 
blackened. Very occasionally those of the daughters of headmen 
are also treated thus. After making a confession mainly concerned 
with sexual matters, the youths are secluded in a shelter near the 
men’s club-house, and here they are confined with very little food or 
drink for three or four days. During this time a mixture of a black 


16 The bullroarer, though known, is not used in Méwehafen, and it is my belief - 
that its use in the west at Arawe is largely ‘‘ empirical.” According to the statements 
of several informants, however, it plays a large part in the ritual life of the Siassi 
natives, and furthermore, I was told that it had been borrowed from them by the 
Arawe people—a result of their contact through trading voyages. 
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earth and the sap of a tree is placed on the teeth, with the result 
that they are permanently stained black, a condition necessary to 
every young man who hopes to be acceptable as a lover. 


Apart from this there is little in the way of initiation, but the 
very real discomfort which he endures makes a strong impression 
on the mind of the boy ;. this persists into manhood. 


The boys avoid women for some weeks after they emerge from 
the seclusion, and their relatives make a payment to the men who 
have looked after them. The boy himself is engaged in fishing to 
provide food for his mentor. A new name is given to the boy at 
this time, usually that of the attendant who has looked after him, 
though it by no means completely supersedes his former name.}? 


After a boy has had his teeth blackened, he is often taken on 
visits to distant places. Such visits are occasions for misay,18 
which provide the boy’s relatives with gold lip shell to pay the 
attendants. If, as is usual, the boy has not visited these places 
previously, he is received with a good deal of horseplay. This is in 
accordance with the local custom whereby whenever anyone, child 
or adult, visits a village for the first time, or after a long interval, 
he is formally greeted with a rough and tumble. Those who take 
part in this (who are for the most part women) are fed and presented 
with gifts. These gifts are made by such relatives of the newcomer 
as reside in the village to which the visit is being paid. 


It is essential that a person of rank should take part in as many 
formal social events as possible, for in a quarrel a person who cannot 
counter the boast of his antagonist that he has taken part in such 
and such ceremonies must needs hold his peace for shame. For 
example, during the performance of garden magic over her father’s 
taro crop, the ten years old daughter of the headman of Aviklo was 
instructed to hold a few of the bushes which were being charmed. 
This she did somewhat timidly, but her status was enhanced thereby, 
for no one could in future shame her and so gain prestige over her by 


17 Most natives have several names, and these are handed on from generation 
to generation in a variety of ways. This multiplicity of names, all of which may be 
in use, adds no little difficulty to the task of the anthropologist. 

18 Vide supra, p. 201%. 
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saying that she had not participated in this rite, whereas the speaker 
had done so. 

A ceremony which seemed to serve little more than this function 
of increasing prestige was carried out on a certain youth of rank 
called Nange. In the distant past it had been performed for an old 
kinsman of Nange, who in turn performed it for him. The rites 
centred in the boars’ tusks which are worn as neck ornaments, and 
it was primarily concerned with the public handing over to the 
youth of the ritual and magic used in the ceremony. The only 
explanation which the natives could offer for this elaborate 
performance was that it made Nange a “‘ big man.”’ This particular 
ritual and the magic associated with it were privately owned, and 
the ceremony appeared to concern only Nange and his kindred, but 
doubtless there are other similar ones in existence. 

The ritual connected with marriage has already been briefly 
described, and no further mention of it need, therefore, be made 
here.?® 

Death and Mourning. Only two deaths, both of persons of little 
importance, occurred during my stay at Méwehafen. 

In the old days the bodies were buried in a contracted position 
under the earth floor of the men’s house. The Administration has 
prohibited this practice, but the difficulty has been overcome by 
making a “‘ cemetery ”’ on the site of the men’s house in a village which 
is now abandoned. The corpse of a man of rank, decorated with all 
his valuables, is displayed in a chair at the entrance to the men’s 
house for some days before the actual interment. In front of the 
corpse the death chant and dance are performed. This I did not 
witness, and the natives would not give me a demonstration of it, 
lest someone should die as a result of its having been performed 
out of its proper setting. 

It was customary until quite recently for the widows of men 
of rank to be strangled, at their own request. No one except the 
brothers of a widow would dare to put her to death, though they 
usually did not wish to do so. She would, however, shame them 
into killing her, often by suggesting that they wished her to live in 


19 Vide J. A. Todd, “ Report on Research Work in South-West New Britain,” 
Oceania, Vol. V, No. 1, pp. 97-99. 
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order that they might commit incest with her. Such a slander 
could not fail to awaken the necessary response in them and give 
them courage to strangle her, after which she was buried in the same 
grave as her husband. It is evidence that the immolation of widows, 
although regarded as socially correct, was carried out with a good 
deal of emotional conflict and tension in the community. Further- 
more, as genealogical records show, not every woman did, in fact, 
follow her husband into the grave, and some most interesting kinship 
problems have arisen as a result of the complications brought about 
by the remarriage of widows. 

In death and mourning, as in so much of the formal behaviour 
in this society, the duties of specific kin seem seldom to be rigidly 
determined. This is indeed a very complex subject, but two 
important points may be mentioned here. A man should be buried 
by his “‘ sons,” who are paid for this service by other “ sons.”” Very 
often it is indeed the real sons of the deceased who bury him, in 
which case they usually receive their payment from his “ brothers’ ”’ 
children. Nevertheless, it seems to be equally correct for 
“classificatory sons” to bury a man, and for the true sons to 
recompense them. Affinals, as one might expect, are obliged to 
show grief, and in the case of the woman who died during my stay, 
most of the duties of mourning fell upon her sisters-in-law. This 
may, however, have been due, in part, to the fact that for practical 
purposes she had no other relatives in the neighbourhood. 

Both consanguineous and affinal relatives of the dead person 
frequently take upon themselves tabus involving abstinence from 
certain foods or from visiting certain places for a certain space of time. 
At the completion of this period the individual concerned eats from 
the hand of another relative of the dead in the case of the food tabu, 
or pays a ceremonial visit to the place which has previously been 
tabu to him. In both cases he is paid for observing these restrictions 
by other relatives of the dead. It must be noticed that such tabus 
are essentially individual, and largely voluntary. Indeed, it does not 
seem to be of any great social importance what kindred undertake 
them, though the reciprocity involved—the observance of a tabu 
by one kinsman and his payment for the observance by another— 
is important. Owing to the fact that any two people in the 
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community may be, and usually are, genealogically related to each 
other in several different ways, the natives themselves are often 
unable to say which specific kinship relation is the basis for the 
observance of a mourning tabu by any one individual. 


Connected with death, but having also a much wider significance, 
is a cycle of feasts in which skulls of the dead play a prominent part. 
Some little time after burial the skull is exhumed and cleaned. About 
this time a post is set up, and associated with it are two painted 
coconuts which, when the post is taken down, are planted if they 
have not rotted in the meantime. This post is the centre of a dance 
known as takatyik. The men parade around it, beating hand-drums, 
and singing, while the women perform a kind of dance on the out- 
skirts of the group of men. The actual songs seem to bear no 
relation to mourning, or to each other, so far as the words are 
concerned, but there is probably unity of rhythm in the drum beats. 


The takaiyik may be performed at intervals for one or two 
years, at occasional “feasts’’ when visitors from neighbouring 
villages come to take part in it ; but it is also danced as a regular, 
small, local Saturday night recreation. It is ended finally during 
the north-west season when food is plentiful. The post is taken 
down, and there then follows another variety of festival known as 
ausay. At this many pigs are killed, and a kind of mock combat 
takes place, very often resulting in serious fighting. Parties from 
many other villages are invited to attend the ausay, and it is an 
occasion for the gift exchange of portions of pig and of gold lip shell 
which has been mentioned above.2® The festival lasts one night 
only, and after it the skulls are placed in a new men’s house which 
has been constructed specially for the purpose. Prior to this they 
have been kept informally in the houses of the relatives of the dead. 
Before being placed in the men’s house they are displayed at its 
door, together with very valuable gold lip shells, and during the night 
a type of death chant is sung before them. Next day they are 
washed in the sea, painted with red ochre, and finally placed 
ceremonially in the club-house. 


20 Vide supra, p. 201. 
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For several days after the skulls have been painted a tabu is 
laid upon the whole village, enjoining that no noise shall be made. 

When the skulls have been laid in the men’s house, another 
variety of singing and dancing, called alilil, is inaugurated. In the 
performance of the alilil, unlike that of the takatyik, it is the women 
who sing, surrounded by a ring of dancing men. The aliiil, like the 
takatyik, is eventually terminated by an ausay. 

It seems that the completion of the whole sequence is the 
exception rather than the rule, but ideally after some years when the 
period of the alilil is at last ended, the skulls are finally removed 
from the men’s house and buried without any ceremony. Indeed, 
by this time only the close relatives have any personal interest in 
the dead. 

A very important aspect of this cycle is that the death of an 
important person during its course disrupts it, and a fresh cycle has 
to be started. It may be added that the whole cycle is nominally in 
the charge of some man of rank, usually a close relative of the dead, 
since only persons of rank are the subject of these mortuary 
observances, and the deaths of commoners are either ignored or 
drawn into the cycle in a secondary manner. 

This man arranges the various rites, and supervizes the provision 
of food for the feasts and gift exchanges. The wide ramifications of 
these cycles extend through the life of the whole society and, further- 
more, often concern intimately the inhabitants of more than one 
village. 

The interruption of an existing cycle and the necessity of starting 
afresh when some important person dies during its course is made the 
basis of an appeal, which is almost a command, by the headmen to 
their followers to avoid quarrels, and to refrain from anti-social 
acts such as theft and adultery from which quarrels may arise. 
This is done because quarrels and bad feeling lead to the practice of 
sorcery, and hence to deaths. To this end the several days’ tabu on 
noise in the village, which follows immediately upon the painting 
of the skulls, is preceded by a public exhortation from several men 
of rank. 

It must be emphasized that though this cycle of feasts and 
dancing is initiated by the death of an important person, yet it is 
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made the occasion for manifestations of social life which emotionally 
at least, have nothing to do with either death or mourning and, 
furthermore, that quite unrelated ceremonies are attached to it as 
chance circumstances demand. 

There exists another cycle of feasts and dances known as 
kamutmut. Since I did not have the opportunity of investigating it, 
I shall not venture to speculate as to its real nature. One of its 
principal features is a dance performed by men wearing masks. 
These masks resemble somewhat those of the Dukduk of the Gazelle 
Peninsula, but I do not believe that the kamutmut is in fact a 
genuine secret society, although there is undoubtedly a certain 
amount of secrecy about the preparation of the masks, and the 
performance of the kamutmut may be connected with, or made the 
occasion for, laying tabus upon coconuts, areca nuts, etc.4 The 
natives themselves told me that the kamutmut was only a dance, 
and that it had been introduced from Siassi, and with certain 
reservations I believe this to be something approaching the truth. 
Through the courtesy of the district administration staff I had 
the opportunity of witnessing an actual kamutmut dance which 
was given at the Christmas “ sing sing ”’ sponsored by the government 
authorities, at Gasmatta, in 1933. I am certain that this dance 
had no ritual significance to those who performed it. 

Magico-Religious Life. The more esoteric side of ritual life 
is but little developed. There are a great number of magical rites, 
faith in the efficacy of which is very firm, but they seem to be 
essentially practical, and there is no great body of supporting myth 
or dogma. Particularly important to the natives is the magic 
connected with sorcery, gardening, fish nets, love-making and success 
in economic transactions.** 

In connection with sorcery, which was present as an undercurrent 
in almost all the social tensions existing at the time, it is interesting 
to note that whilst the victim’s neighbours, and even close kinsfolk, 
were often the instigators, the natives always denied that there 
were any local sorcerers. The local headmen “ have forgotten how 


*1 It must be noted that other ceremonies are certainly made the occasions for 
establishing such tabus. 


*2 Unlike most Melanesian cultures there is no canoe magic at Méwehafen. 
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to make it.”” The personal leavings ”’ on which the magic is worked 
are, it is said (and this was verified in several case histories) taken 
to some distant part where, for a consideration, sorcerers will perform 
the necessary rites. The people westwards at Yoto are, as has been 
mentioned,* infamous in this respect. It is believed, too, that 
men from distant places come by canoes during the calm nights of 
the north-west season to the villages at Méwehafen in order to obtain 
“ personal leavings ’’ of those whom they wish to kill by sorcery. 
The natives emphasized the fact that it is the actual body of the 
sorcerer which makes this trip, not his spirit. This belief that 
enemies come at night to steal fragments through which they can 
cause sickness and death may appear, at first sight, to conflict 
with the belief, mentioned above, that one’s neighbours are commonly 
the instigators, and that the sorcerers work at their request. In 
actual fact, however, the two beliefs are easily harmonized. 


The fear of sorcery is very real, and to-day it is one of the most 
important factors which encourage natives to leave their homes and 
work for the white man. Parents will sometimes desire their sons 
to do so, so that they may be removed from the danger of sorcery. 


Whilst one must be very cautious in asserting the absence of 
particular institutions in any society, I am quite convinced that 
these people have no belief in a spiritual after-life. I base this 
statement upon a considerable amount of evidence of many direct 
_kinds: statements of informants, both spontaneous and otherwise ; 
indirect remarks and behaviour during the period of tension which 
followed a death ; and the reactions of the natives to the teachings 
of the newly-arrived Roman Catholic mission teachers. The people 
believe that the body in life is accompanied by a “ spirit ’”’ (in the 
native language this is designated by the same word as “‘ shadow ”’), 
and the loss of this is intimately associated with the death of the body, 
if it is not actually the cause of death. When the body is dead, 
however, the spirit seems to be dissipated, and any idea of its 
continued existence as a separate entity does not appear to be part 
of native belief or speculation. It may indeed be seen in the locality 


%3 Vide J. A. Todd, “‘ Report on Research Work in South-West New Britain,” 
Oceania, Vol. V, No. 1, p. 87. 
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immediately after death, or even at some distance, and so in this 
way, apparently, it may announce its body’s death, but it does no 
more than this. 

Another class of ill-defined spiritual beings are the muni—the 
pidgin “‘ masalai.” Some of these appear to have vague anthropo- 
morphic attributes, and a number of places, stones, etc., are said 
to be inhabited by them. Although they are not all considered to be 
malevolent, the abodes of these muni are always carefully avoided. 
It may, however, be added that not all these “‘ place masalai’’ are 
connected with a muni; they are just places to beware of for fear 
of some vague evil influence which they have. 


CULTURE CONTACT 


The contact of the natives of the south coast of New Britain 
with European culture has been, comparatively speaking, long and 
rather bitter. They were “ blackbirded ”’ for plantation labour in 
the early days of the German administration, and perhaps even 
before this, but I have no record of their being taken far afield as, 
for instance, to the Queensland sugar plantations. A great majority 
of the young and middle-aged men at Méwehafen have worked for 
Europeans as plantation labourers, native police, or house servants ; 
some, indeed, seem to have been in European employ intermittently 
for thirty years and more. 

Even to-day there is an undercurrent of fear, distrust and lack 
of confidence in the white man and the appearance of a ship inevitably 
gives rise to much speculation and no little uneasiness connected 
perhaps with the anticipated demands and anger of the “ Kiap” 
(district official) who may be on the ship, or the expected advent of a 
mission, which will take away the garden magic. On such occasions 
tales are often recounted how in days gone by the fear of bodily 
harm and forced labour made the community flee to the caves in 
the hills at the sound of creaking rowlocks in the night. 

All the beach peoples are now regarded by the present 
government as being “‘ under control,” and the head tax is regularly 
collected. The immolation of widows, fighting, and murder, are 
things of the past. The bush natives in the hinterland, however, 
are still very much in their original state, though fighting has become 
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much less frequent than it was, and their complete pacification 
is a matter of a few years only. 


Some little time before the Great War the German administration 
appointed government headmen (“‘ luluais ’’) and other functionaries 
at Méwehafen, and a station was in existence at Ablingi, some 
fifteen miles west of the present one at Gasmatta. 


At present (1933-34) there are not a great many white settlements 
along this coast, and none inland. There is a very small plantation— 
Aliwa—in Méwehafen itself. It was once owned by Mr. Harry 
Bond (who disappeared with his schooner off Siassi Islands about 
two years ago), and is now in the hands of Captain Koch, who has 
native labourers working it during his frequent absences. Over 
forty miles east from Méwehafen is Ablingi Plantation, on the site 
of the former government station. Eastwards again from Ablingi 
is Gasmatta, and some fifteen or twenty miles further up the coast 
is the large plantation at Lindenhafen. There are some half dozen 
other plantations scattered along the coast between Lindenhafen 
and Rabaul. There is no white settlement west of Méwehafen 
until one comes to Arawe, where Amulut Plantation, and Kauptumati 
and Perawa Church of England Medical Missions are all within a 
few miles of each other. There is also a mission at Sagsag, on the 
extreme west of New Britain. At Pililo Island, near Arawe, and at 
certain other places along the coast such as Yoto and Amge, the 
Roman Catholic Mission is endeavouring to establish native teachers, 
and some weeks before my departure from Méwehafen one was 
stationed there. 


In spite of its considerable contact with alien cultures, the 
native culture is still almost intact, though the depth of certain 
subtle changes becomes apparent after long residence. The area 
has received very little attention from ethnographical field workers. 
Parkinson made a short journey inland from Méwehafen in 1896, 
and observations about the people are scattered throughout his 
work.*4 Mr. E. W. P. Chinnery, as Government Anthropologist, 
spent a few weeks along the coast in 1925 and 1926, and the 
information he collected, though not pretending to anything more 


* R. Parkinson : Dreissig Jahre in der Siidsee, pp. 25-26, et passim (1907 edition). 


REPORT ON RESEARCH WORK IN SOUTH-WEST NEW 
BRITAIN, TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. PLATE III. 


A. Harvesting part of the main taro crop. The tops of the rhizomes 
have been planted in the new garden. This, the old garden, is 
already covered with a growth of tall weeds and light brushwood. 


B. Planting the main crop in a new garden. The old man sitting 

in the centre of the picture is seated at the foot of the magic bushes 

(which are themselves hidden by two of the diggers). The log 

boundaries are only temporary, since the garden will be extended 
later. 
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REPORT ON RESEARCH WORK IN SOUTH-WEST NEW 
BRITAIN, TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. PLATE IV. 


A. A seine net of medium length, showing the clam-shell sinkers and 
wooden floats. 


B. A seine net being carefully laded on to a canoe in such a manner 

that it can be speedily paid out to encircle the fish. This net has 

just been ritually renovated and the floats decorated in a stripe design 
with magical paint. 
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than a superficial survey, was of considerable aid to me as a “ lead” 
in my preliminary work.*5 

The only other anthropological work in this area was carried 
out some five years ago by Dr. Felix Speizer, of Basel, who stayed on 
this coast for several months, but I have not yet seen any of his 
published material. 

I trust that at some not very distant date I shall be able to 
return to the south coast of New Britain and so verify, modify and 
expand my tentative conclusions by further field research. 


J. A. Topp 


‘ 25 FE. W. P. Chinnery: Territory of New Guinea Anthropological Reports, Nos. 1 
and 3. 
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STONE MONUMENTS IN BUIN (BOUGAINVILLE, SOLOMON 
ISLANDS) 


By RicHarp C. THURNWALD 


> pleats my research work in Buin in 1908-1909, my attention 

was drawn to some big stones of which legendary stories 
were told ; sometimes a man exhibited peculiar behaviour when he 
passed such a monument. At one he would spit, on another lay 
fern leaves, upon another shoot an arrow, or he would put his hand 
upon the stone and then pass by without touching it again,! or he 
would address some words to the stone threatening it with a small 
spear such as boys use when playing.” 


When I had the opportunity to visit Buin again this time 
(1933-1934), I tried to obtain further information about these 
stones. First I attempted a rough survey of stones around my 
headquarters in Kugumaru, and later in Aku. It could not be 
doubted that these stones had been moved by man into their present 
place and position. The number of stones in the vicinity of my 
headquarters and other districts visited surprised me. On the old 
trail from Laitaro to Mamaromino, for example, a stone is encountered 
every five or fifteen minutes. In other parts they are scarcer. On 
the slopes of the mountains fewer are found, although the material 
is at hand there. Sometimes two stones are met within a few yards 
of each other, like the gravestones of a married couple. 


These monuments vary in size considerably. Some are huge 
blocks of 70 or 80 inches in each dimension if of cubic shape. Others 
resemble rough stone plates of about 60 inches in length and 30 
inches in height. Others are small, some 30 inches by 30 inches, etc. 
They are never hewn, or bear any other traces of human workman- 


1 Vide R. Thurnwald, Forschungen auf den Salamo-Inseln, etc., Berlin, 1912, 
Vol. I, p. 254. 


2 Thid., p. 227. 
* Thanks to the generosity of the Australian National Research Council. 


STONE MONUMENTS IN BUIN (BOUGAINVILLE, SOLOMON 
ISLANDS). PLATE I. 


A. Potsherds found under the stone ‘‘ Lékuru,” a small megalith near 
Turibotru. 


B. Déukat,” monolith in Mérou. 
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STONE MONUMENTS IN BUIN (BOUGAINVILLE, SOLOMON 
ISLANDS). PLATE II. 


B. “ Kétebe,”’ megalith on six basic stones on the road from Lditaro 
to Mamaromino. 


A. A circle of stones near Turiboiru. oe 
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ship. Those, however, which are longitudinal are mostly found 
lying in an east-west direction (such an orientation cannot be stated, 
of course, if the stone is cubic). The larger blocks are supported by 
six basic stones, comparatively very small in size. Little blocks are 
supported by three or four basic stones only. It happens that one 
or two stones have, by this time, sunk into the ground and cannot 
be found except by removing the bushes or the earth. In a few 
cases the basic stones have been removed for some reason, e.g., in 
the case of the block called “‘ Morou,” which is believed to spell evil 
by breaking into the gardens at night in the shap- oi a pig. Of 
another it is reported that it has been cut up. The story runs that 
the ‘‘ Batarobo,” a block of only 15 inches by 19 inches by 15} 
inches, used to want white pigs as sacrifice; later it made up its 
mind to ask for black pigs ; and later still it wished for brown ones. 
After a while it was dissatisfied with this colour, too, and wanted 
white pigs again. The people eventually became irritated with the 
stone’s moods, and decided to “kill” it. They cut it across the 
middle, and in consequence of that the stone shrank. 

Three types of monuments can be distinguished : 

(x) Megaliths like those mentioned. 

(2) Monoliths standing erect and sometimes bearing traces of 
human sculpturing, either in the shape of a prism or a 
rectangle ; in one or two cases the profile of a face could 
be guessed. 

(3) Comparatively small stones of a few inches in diameter 
arranged in a circle or oval associated with traces of 
cremation. They are apparently of no great age. 

I ventured to dig underneath a few megaliths without 
encountering any objection from the natives. A few inches beneath 
the surface I found remains of nut-shells, round objects like throwing 
stones, and broken pottery. Somewhat deeper, a few inches more, 
human bones in an advanced stage of decomposition were discovered, 
together with broken stone implements, crude axe blades, and 
seemingly wooden objects which it is scarcely possible to reconstruct. 
The objects have been handed over to the Department of 
Anthropology of the University of Sydney. Some of the potsherds 
are reproduced here (Plate IA). 
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The position of the human remains shows that the body had 
not been buried as a whole. The bones were lying in a jumble, not 
arrayed like a full skeleton. No skulls or teeth were found, though 
some of the pits were thoroughly examined, the basic stones and the 
megalith removed, and digging continued below the layer of bones. 
My impression is that a low pit was originally excavated and then 
filled with bones which were sometimes placed on one side of the 
megalith rather than directly under it. For some reason the skulls 
must have been withheld from the grave. 


Considering all this I recalled that in Bambatana (island of 
Choiseul), Roviana, Simbo, etc., the body of the deceased is exposed 
with ornaments on for one or two weeks, and after decomposition 
has advanced the skull is removed and, together with the armbones, 
is deposited in a diminutive hut, while the other remains are buried 
in the forest. Such a procedure would provide the clue to the 


manner in which the bones have been found interred under the 
stones in Buin. 


Some of the potsherds recall those of certain areas in south- 


eastern Asia as exhibited by Dr. Heine-Geldern.t The same is 
true of the axe blades. 


The stories indicate that the spirits associated with the blocks 
are imagined to possess special powers. The transport of the 
blocks—places have been shown to me from which allegedly a block 
had been removed—must have involved strenuous exertion on the 
part of a great number of men. Ideas were responsible for the 
undertaking of such a task, perhaps some traditions. At any rate, 
certain persons must have been able to urge others to help in the 
performance of the work ; and these others must have been willing 
to concur withthem. This suggests an enterprising people. Perhaps 
the stones hide the remains of an invading population from which 
the present chiefs’ families® are late hybrid descendants. 


It may be remembered that similar stones are to be found 
elsewhere. In the neighbouring territory of the Siwai, west of Buin, 


4 Anthropos, 1932, Band XXVII, Heft 3-4 (May-August): ‘‘ Urheimat und 
friiheste Wanderungen der Austronesier.”’ 


5 Cf. the author’s article on economics in this issue, p. 133. 
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numbers of stones are extant of which stories are also told. The 
Shortland Islands, Alu, Fauro, Mono, harbour many stones of the 
same kind. On the coast of the island of Buka the existence of 
such stones has been reported to me. On other islands of the Pacific 
also, monuments are found, the investigation of which would throw 
some light upon the migrations and early history of this part of the 
world. 


RICHARD C. THURNWALD 
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REPORT OF FIELD WORK IN THE TERRITORY OF NEW 
GUINEA FROM MAY, 1933, TO AUGUST, 1934 


“By C. GROVES 


|? would be impossible to give in a single report a detailed account 
of the nature and results of the researches which, as a Fellow of 
the Australian National Research Council, I carried out during my 
second term of field work in New Guinea. This very cursory outline 
is presented merely to indicate the general scope of the work done. 


During 1933 I spent from the beginning of June until the end 
of December at Tabar, a group of three islands some thirty miles 
east of New Ireland, and almost opposite the village of Fisoa, where 
I had already passed a year studying certain problems of culture 
contact.1 In addition to carrying out a formal ethnographic survey 
in Tabar, I set out to ascertain, through an intensive analysis of 
the everyday life of the community within a comparatively small 
group, the present condition of the society and the precise nature 
of the disruption of the former primitive culture ; to diagnose, as 
far as was possible from the symptoms observable, the nature of the 
social sickness, with a view (this aspect of the work being always 
uppermost in my mind, and providing its only real justification) 
to suggesting administrative and educational measures of a remedial 
nature. During my stay here I received much kindness from Mr. 
Mackellar, of Pigebut Plantation, to whom I take this opportunity of 
expressing my gratitude. 

The results of my research in Tabar are contained in an article 
“ Tabar To-day: A Study of a Melanesian Community in Contact 
with Alien, Non-primitive Cultural Forces and Influences.”’ 

I had also hoped, with the aid of a medical man, to make a 
comprehensive study of the subject of depopulation in Tabar which 
might have been of value to the general problem of depopulation 


1 Vide W. C. Groves, “ Report on Field Work in New Ireland,” Oceania, Vol. III, 
No. 3, March, 1933. 
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in the Pacific, but this part of my programme I was unfortunately 
not able to carry out. I am convinced that such a study would be 
of the very greatest practical importance, and would be appreciated 
by government officers, missionaries and other European residents 
in New Guinea. 

At the end of December I left Tabar, and for the next two months 
worked in the neighbourhood of Rabaul, where I visited various 
types of schools under government and missionary direction. These 
visits were made in order to survey the existing machinery of native 
education and to ascertain the part which it is actually playing in 
the adjustment of the natives to the altered conditions which have 
been brought about by their contact with non-primitive agents 
and influences. 

At the government educational institution at Nodup village, 
which lies a mile or two from Rabaul, I carried out some experiments 
in the application to natives of mentality tests, some of which were 
only slightly modified forms of tests standardized for peoples with 
a European background, and in the devising of other tests specially 
suited to the New Guinea cultural milieu. In carrying out this work 
I was most sympathetically assisted by the teacher in charge, 
Mr. J. H. L. Waterhouse, F.R.A.I., F.R.G.S. To him I must express 
my gratitude for his help and for his hospitality, and I must, too, 
express my appreciation of the zeal with which he conducts the school 
and the true missionary spirit that animates his work. His school 
seems to be seeking seriously to find and utilize all natural links 
between itself and the native community it serves. I believe that 
Nodup native school offers an excellent field for experiment in 
native development through education and for testing how far, in 
the New Guinea village background, those principles can be applied 
which are accepted to-day as basic to a right interpretation of the 
place, nature and function of education in primitive communities 
which are now subjected to regular and permanent European 
influence. 

For their hospitality and for the opportunity of seeing and 
discussing with them the work of their schools I must also thank the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Vesters, Vicar-Apostolic of Rabaul, and the teachers 
within his missionary organization ; Rev. McArthur, B.A., Principal 
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of the Methodist Teachers’ Training Institution at Vunairima, and 
Rev. Frank Lewis, Chairman of the New Britain District of the 
Methodist Missionary Society of Australia. The Administrator of 
. New Guinea at that time, Brigadier-General T. Griffiths, showed 
what was indeed a most encouraging attitude towards my work, 
and was always ready to help me in any way possible. 


An account of the special psychological research which I carried 
out will be published in an appropriate journal. No very important 
results were obtained by means of the intelligence tests, save the 
definite conclusion that very little profitable psychological material 
can be gained from the ill-advised and unscientific attempt to apply 
such tests, which are designed to suit European conditions, to 
primitive peoples with an entirely different cultural background. 
On the other hand the use of mentality tests, devised with reference 
to native social conditions and to meet native requirement, would 
contribute much towards an understanding of the natives’ mental 
reactions to certain sets of stimuli, and the information thus gained 
would help to determine how the methods and details of educational 
procedure can be most satisfactorily adapted to the particular 
native situation. 

The judicious use of such tests? by the individual teacher on the 
natives in his institution would also assist him in his work and, when 
correlated with similar investigations carried out in different parts 
of New Guinea (the same sets of tests being used, of course), would 
throw much light on the comparative abilities of natives of different 
ethnic types, and thus might be of value in dealing with certain 
problems of native administration. 

In order to see the nature of the work, particularly the 
specifically educational work, which is being done by the newly- 
established Seventh Day Adventist Mission in the Squally Islands 
(Emira and Mussau) to the north-east of New Ireland, I went thither 
with the Rabaul representative of the mission, Mr. McLaren, and 
spent over a week in this group, moving freely amongst the natives. 


2 The writer first began to experiment along these lines—devising special tests 
for the purpose—when he was in charge of the government native educational 
institutions at Malaguna, Rabaul (1925-26). No further work of this nature has, I 
understand, been carried on. 
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This proved a most valuable experience, for I observed here how a 
religious (or any other mission-motived) organization could revive 
the spirit of, and give new zest to, a people, socially sick and physically 
and morally decadent. I feel that, through the new interests and 
activities which have been sponsored and introduced by the mission, 
the natives of the Squally Islands have found a new purpose in 
life, and that in these islands the policy of constructive substitution 
is being applied successfully. I must point out, however, lest there 
be any misunderstanding, that the success of the work in Emira and 
Mussau is not, in my opinion, due to any special merit in the methods 
pursued by this particular missionary body. I believe, rather, that, 
so deplorable was the condition of social disruption among the 
people of these islands, success, such as has attended the work of 
the Seventh Day Adventist Mission, would have followed on the 
work of any organization (particularly of any religious organization) 
that had settled amongst them and offered them those new interests 
which have meant their racial revival. Here at Mussau there is, 
I feel, another opportunity for the conduct, in co-operation with 
the mission, of an experimental institution to try out a new approach 
to the problem of native development through education—using 
this word in a wider sense than mere schooling. I wish to thank the 
members of the staff of the Seventh Day Adventist Mission at 
Squally Islands—Mr. and Mrs. Gander, Mr. and Mrs. Atkins, and 
the hospitable Fijian teacher Naptalai and his wife—for all that 
they did for me during my stay there. 

On the return journey from Squally Islands Mr. McLaren and I 
called in at the little-known isolated and reputedly savage Tench 
Island (Enus or Nuse). There we visited the small village and 
observed the unique dance of the natives and their method of kite 
fishing from canoes. I feel that in visiting Tench Island I was 
privileged to see one of the world’s few remaining real stone-age 
peoples. The island appears to be only a few acres in extent, and 
to be occupied by not more than 120 natives. It can be truthfully 
asserted that, at that time, they were quite untouched by alien 
influences that would modify their primitive culture. It would have 
been a valuable anthropological experience to have settled on the 
island and studied the social organization and everyday life of the 
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people, but this I could not do. I am, however, very grateful to 
Mr. McLaren for having taken me to see the island, more especially 
as he did not tell me of his intention of doing so before we left Rabaul. 


Early in March, 1934, my Fellowship having been extended for 
another four months, I went to Finschhafen on the New Guinea 
mainland, which is the head station of the Lutheran Mission in Morobe 
District. I made my headquarters at the government police post 
at Buki, some miles south along the coast from Finschhafen, in the 
midst of the Jabim people, and made a fairly extensive study of the 
life of the Gengala group of (Jabim) settlements adjacent to Buki. 
I then went up the coast to the island of Sio, and remained there 
almost a month.’ 


After returning to Finschhafen I traversed all the coastal 
villages from there to Bukawa, looking over the village schools and 
making general enquiries into the conditions of life and the social 
organization of the natives as it exists to-day. 


For hospitality and assistance in many directions during my 
stay in Morobe District I wish to thank various Lutheran missionaries, 
and in particular Rev. Stephen Lehner (the Superintendent) and 
his wife, Miss Uhe, Mr. and Mrs. Daub, and Mr. and Mrs. G. Obst. 
I also wish to thank the members of the staff of the district office at 
Salamaua and Lae, District Officers E. Taylor and R. Melrose, Patrol 
Officer Bates, in whose company I travelled to Sio Island, and others. 
Rev. Streicher, Principal of the Lutheran Native Training Institution 
at Hopoi, Rev. J. Herrlinger of Wasutieng, and Revs. Flierl and 
Neumeyer of Heldsbach, extended hospitality to me, and showed 
me frankly and unreservedly all phases of the work of the educational 
institutions under their charge. To all of these and to their wives 
I am very grateful. 

The four months that I spent in the neighbourhood of 
Finschhafen were very valuable to me, for what I learnt during this 
time gave me greater insight into the part which a Christian 
missionary organization can play in the adjustment and reconciliation 
of a primitive people to the changes that have come about as a 


3 Vide W. C. Groves, “‘ The Natives of Sio Island, South-Eastern New Guinea,” 
Oceania, Vol. V, No. 1, 1934. 
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result of European settlement among them. Much of the material 
and the principal conclusion arising from this particular field of 
research will be published in an article on “ The Christian Mission 
in relation to native culture in certain parts of New Guinea.” 

Since my return to Melbourne I have received a grant from the 
Australian Council for Educational Research to enable me to prepare 
a monograph on the controversial and important subject of native 
education. This work will embody most of the data gathered and 
the conclusions formed relevant to this particular subject during the 
two and a half years of my field investigations, and it will summarize 
the educational implications of the culture contact situation towards 
an understanding of which my work was primarily directed. _ 

For the opportunity of engaging in that work, for its liberal 
endowment and consistently helpful attitude, I have to thank very 
sincerely the Australian National Research Council, and I am under 
a debt of gratitude to the Melbourne representatives of the Council’s 
Selection Committee—Sir David Orme-Masson, Professor Agar, and 
Professor Wood Jones—for having selected me to carry out these 
researches. I must also express my thanks to Miss Houison, 
Assistant Secretary to the Council, and to Miss Dight, Secretary to 
- the Department of Anthropology at Sydney University. For personal 
help and guidance I owe much to Dr. Raymond Firth and Professor 
A. P. Elkin; for assistance with photographic work, to Mr. H. J. 
Mallard of Harringtons Ltd., Sydney ; and for the financial arrange- 
ments made on my behalf to the late Treasurer, Professor H. G. 
Chapman, to Professor O. U. Vonwiller, and to other members of the 
Finance Committee of the Council. I must also express my thanks to 
the Director of Education of Victoria for granting me extended leave 
of absence to enable me to carry out this research work. Finally, 
I must thank my wife, who accompanied me on most of my 
journeyings, for her continuous and sympathetic encouragement 
and practical help. 


WILLIAM C. GROVES 
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TABAR TO-DAY : ASTUDY OF A MELANESIAN COMMUNITY 
IN CONTACT WITH ALIEN NON-PRIMITIVE CULTURAL 
FORCES 


By WILLIAM C. GROVES 


INTRODUCTION 


sf hates I was engaged in ethnographic work at the village of 

Fisoa, on the north-east coast of New Ireland, in 1932-33, I 
often looked out to a distant group of islands on the eastern horizon. 
The New Ireland natives referred to them as Towak or Tauak ; 
officially they are known as Tabar or, more popularly the Tabar 
group. 

A government official, returning from a medical patrol, told 
me that, from the point of view of depopulation, these islands were 
in a parlous state, certain local clans and almost whole villages having 
already completely disappeared, and many others being threatened 
with a like fate in the near future. Rumours came, too, that the 
natives of Tabar were tacitly withdrawing from further contact 
with European commercial enterprises which had been established 
amongst them, except where such contact was unavoidable. It 
appeared that Tabar was entering upon a period of retirement as a 
result of the general dissatisfaction of the natives with the apparent 
results of their association with European and other alien non- 
primitive influences and agencies—an association which has been in 
existence from almost the beginning of this century. The contact 
of the Tabar natives with the Europeans does not seem to have 
always been a very happy one. In particular, when the government 
road was being built along the east coast of New Ireland, it was 
necessary in the neighbourhood of Fisoa to transport large quantities 
of earth and rocks, and this work was carried out by Tabar islanders 
who had been brought, under compulsion, from their homes. 
According to native testimony the mortality among these men was 
fairly high. 
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Throughout my researches in New Ireland, points of cultural 
connection between that island and Tabar were constantly revealed, 
and in reply to all my enquiries concerning the early history and 
legendary or mythological origin of malagan I was told that I must 
seek the information at its authentic source—over in Tabar. 

In choosing Tabar as a region for further work, I intended 
especially to study the sociological effects of culture contact; to 
collect and examine the data available bearing upon the relation of 
social change to depopulation; and to trace the major lines of 
cultural connection between Tabar and New Ireland—in particular, 
to make further enquiries into the history and nature of the rites 
connected with the malagan and their general sociological and religious 
significance. 

In Fisoa I had found a primitive culture fast disappearing ; 
a social organization that seemed no longer to fit the requirements 
of the people ; a melancholia among the old people because of the 
passing of the old order and the diminution of their numbers, and 
among the young a rather inarticulate desire for a radical change in 
the ordering of their lives and for new interests—both this dis- 
satisfaction and desire expressing themselves in an unhappy resigna- 
tion closely akin to fatalism and despair. Economic life was 
changing ; old religious beliefs were rapidly giving way to new; 
the clan system no longer fulfilled its former function, and needed 
only the efforts of a few bold spirits to overthrow it. I concluded, 
from the evidence, that the impact of alien cultural influences had 
been responsible for starting the process of disintegration, and would 
result eventually in the complete disappearance of the old mode of 
life. Would a generally similar set of causes have brought about 
similar results elsewhere ? I believed that I might find an answer 
to that question in the Tabar islands. 


While in Fisoa I had also made a study of the problem of native 
education ; the problem of how, through education, we can best 
help the natives to adjust themselves to the changes in their environ- 
ment which have been brought about through contact with European 
and other alien non-primitive cultures. This study I also wished to 
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pursue in Tabar, and it was through watching the people in the 
setting of their own native background, in an analysis of their 
village life, that I sought for data upon which to base my conclusions. 


I stayed on Tabar, with my wife and two small daughters, from 
the beginning of June until the end of December, 1933. This 
settlement en famille had certain advantages for the presence of an 
interested European woman made possible early and continuous 
contact with the lives and pursuits of the women of the native 
community, an aspect of sociological research that could otherwise 
have been only cursorily investigated. For her work along these 
lines and her help in photographic work I have to thank my wife. 
I am also grateful for assistance and advice to Mr. C. Petterson, of 
Maragon, Mr. Harding Smith, of Teripax, and Father Lamers, of 
the Roman Catholic Mission at Mapua. But my greatest debt, one 
which I find it difficult adequately to acknowledge, is to Mr. Col. 
Mackellar, of Pigebut Plantation, for his generous help in innumerable 
ways. It isnot necessary to say that, without the friendly acceptance 
of us by the natives, my work could not have proceeded. I wish 
freely to acknowledge the constant help given to us by the natives 
of Tatau, and in particular by our friendly informant Miratz, the 
“tultul ” of Tatau, whom, with his wife and family, we are glad to 
number amongst our personal friends. I was accompanied from 
Rabaul by Salin,a lad of Tabar, at that time a teacher in the govern- 
ment native school at Rabaul, who had previously lived with me 
in Melbourne for two years and knew English thoroughly. During 
the early days of our stay at Tatau he gave me valuable assistance 
in linguistic work, and acted as interpreter on special occasions. 


In the first part of this article an outline is given of the general 
primitive culture pattern of Tabar. A knowledge of this is essential 
for a full appreciation of the second part, which provides a special 
study of culture contact and its implications as revealed by 
an intensive analysis of the conditions of life in Tatau settlement 
to-day. This second part also contains certain recommendations 
for the future approach to the problem of cultural adjustment and 
social stabilization on Tabar. 
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PART I. AN OUTLINE OF TABAR CULTURE 


PHYSICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 


Tabar Islands are situated between twenty-five and thirty miles 
off the north-east coast of the large island of New Ireland, in the 
territory of New Guinea (vide Map I). The group comprises, in 
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Map I. 


addition to the small island of Mapua and one or two uninhabited 
outliers, the three islands! of Simberi (or Fisher Island), Tatau and 
Tabar. The latter pair, which are separated by a narrow channel, 


1 The three islands run roughly north and south, their maximum length being 
about twenty-five miles. According to sheet I of the District Map of New Ireland, 
issued by the Department of Lands and Survey in Rabaul, the 152° line of longitude 
passes through Tabar Island, the whole group falling between latitudes 2° 30’ and 
3'S. The islands are also included in the ‘“ Geographical Description of the 
Territory,” page 19, in the official Report to the League of Nations on the Administra- 
tion of the Territory of New Guinea, 1921-22. 
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Tabar? being to the south, are known as Gardner Islands. Simberi® 
lies to the north of Tatau, the channel separating these two being 
from four to five miles across. 


The area of Gardner Islands does not exceed 100 square miles, 
the island of Tabar being a little larger than Tatau ; that of Simberi 
is approximately thirty square miles. All of the islands are rugged 
and mountainous, with a comparatively narrow littoral, the inner 
regions rising from 1,000 to 1,500 feet. With the St. Matthias group 
to the north, and Lihir, Tanga and the Nissan Island groups to the 
south, Tabar forms a part of the so-called “‘ Namatanai Chain ”’ 
(vide Map I). Asa result of crustal depression, faulting and volcanic 
action of a violent nature, these islands are all that remains above the 
sea of a portion of an earlier mountain system whose southern 
extension included Buka, Bougainville and other islands of the 
Solomon group.* They consist of recent (probably late-Tertiary) 
volcanic agglomerates, with coastal belts of coral limestone of irregular 
width. A coral reef, about 100 yards wide, forms a fringe of shallow 
water practically encompassing all the islands. Good anchorages 
or sheltered harbours are very rare. 


The torrential tropical rainstorms that sweep across the islands 
feed a number of short, rapid streams that rush headlong down the 
precipitous slopes of the mountains and flood over the narrow margin 


2 Since ‘‘ Tabar’”’ is nowadays used to include the whole group, the natives 
refer to this southern island as “ big Tabar.’’ Throughout this article ‘‘ Tabar” 
will be used for the whole group of islands, the term “ island of Tabar ”’ or “‘ Tabar 
Island ’’ being employed for the single island of that name, which is the most 
southerly of the group, vide also Map II. 


3 Simberi is the native name of a particular site on the island. The natives 
themselves did not, in the past, have distinguishing names for the islands, but 
reckoned locations in terms of particular residential sites. Thus Tatau, which was 
originally, and still is, the name of a hamlet or residential “‘ section ”’ of land, is now 
also the name of a “ village ’’ (group of hamlets recognized for purposes of administra- 
tion as one unit, and having one headman or “luluai,”’) as well as the name of the large 
island referred to. The origin of the names “ Gardner” and “ Fisher” is unknown 
to me. 


4 These data are taken in part from “‘ Report on Geology and Natural Resources,” 
by Evan Stanley, in Appendix B of the Report to the League of Nations on the Adminis- 
tration of the Territory of New Guinea, 1921-22. This excellent work of the late 


Mr. Stanley is the only comprehensive and detailed geological analysis of the Territory 
available. 
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of coastal lowland to cause great patches of marsh or swamp of 
mangrove and sago-palm. These swamps, which occur at more or 
less regular intervals around the coasts of the three islands, are so 
extensive as to reduce to a very small area the margin of seaboard 
that is habitable, and to limit very rigidly the area of cultivable land 
adjacent to the coastal settlements. 
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Map II. 


The swampy regions, unattractive as they appear, are not, 
however, entirely without value, for the mangrove provides the 
native with tough saplings for house-building and other purposes, 
while the sago palm is invaluable as a reliable reserve of food for 
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feasts and when unfavourable climatic conditions have caused a 
food shortage. Clumps of tall coconut palms on the highest inland 
peaks mark the sites of former hill settlements. To-day all the 
native settlements, consisting generally of a small cluster of houses 
roughly divided off into hamlet sections, are on the coast. Some 
of these, like Marakat, Tatau and Pakinaberiu, are actually along 
the beach; others, like Burbur and Sambuari, are perched on 
eminences almost directly above the sea. 

The natives of Tabar Island are essentially agriculturists. 
Wherever practicable, as at Tatau village, cultivation is carried on 
in the occasional patches of level, dry lowland adjacent to the coast. 
As a general rule, however, use is made of the valleys between the 
lower slopes of the hills immediately above the coastal villages. 
Certain villages are almost hemmed in by swamp and have, in 
consequence, a limited area within reasonable distance suitable for 
the cultivation of yam, taro and other native garden produce. 
Others, more fortunate, have adequate available gardening land. 
Between different villages there is a more or less regular system of 
food exchanges which runs through all phases of the ceremonial 
life of the people. 

Wild duck, scrub hen and bush pigeon abound, while flying 
foxes, screeching white cockatoos and parrots of brilliant plumage 
play havoc with native fruits. The excuse offered for the lack of 
such customary fruit as paw-paws and bananas was always that the 
parrots had devoured them all. Consequently there is a surprising 
dearth of any but the customary root-crop foods in Tatau Island, 
though a much more determined and successful effort to grow fruits 
has taken place on Simberi Island. One gets the impression at 
Tatau that the people have been early discouraged by the depreda- 
tions of the birds, and that they are not prepared to go to any 
trouble to deal with the situation. I am inclined to believe that a 
systematic shot-gun campaign against the birds would prove useful, 
and give the people new heart. This dearth of fruit may be one of 
the factors contributing to population decline, at least in its effect 
upon young children requiring such nourishment as a variant from 
the sticky mess of baked sago or the solid, relatively indigestible 
lump of taro. 
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Coconut palms grow in disorderly profusion around the native 
settlements. Distinguishable from these are the regular groves of the 
more recently cultivated native-owned village plantations, whose 
development has been consistently encouraged by the Administration 
of the Territory during the last few years. 


European Settlements. 


There are half a dozen European plantations in the Tabar group. 
Some of these have been in existence for a long time, and have 
exerted a regular influence upon the lives of the native inhabitants 
of the region. Because of the trade stores customarily attached to 
them, and because their existence ensures regular communication 
with the centre of local European administration at Kavieng, these 
plantations have to-day become, almost certainly, indispensable to 
the natives of Tabar. Some of the European residents also minister 
voluntarily to the more urgent medical needs of the natives in their 
vicinity. 

In addition to the trade-stores associated with plantations, 
there are others managed by resident Asiatics or their native agents. 
At these stores the natives exchange their surplus coconuts or copra 
for goods such as tobacco and loin-cloths, or purchase their simple 
trade requirements with European money—brought into the 
community generally by natives on their return from periods of 
employment under contract-of-service with Europeans or Asiatics 
in other parts of the territory. 

There is usually a feverish burst of activity in coconut collection 
and copra production about the time when the government official 
is due to collect the annual head tax, as well as before the waratabar® 
festival. 


Two Christian missionary organizations are represented in 
Tabar: the Roman Catholic Order of the Sacred Heart, whose 
local station, with resident European missionary and assistant, 


5 The term waratabar is of Blanche Bay (Rabaul) origin and dialect, and is found 
wherever the Methodist Missionary Society of Australia is represented in the Territory. 
It is used for an annual thanksgiving assembly, at which the natives hold a religious 
service, afterwards publicly making their offerings to the support of the mission work, 
and concluding the day with dancing, games and food distribution. 
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is on the small island of Mapua; and the Methodist Missionary 
Society, with circuit headquarters and resident supervisory European 
missionary at Pinigridu, on the east coast of New Ireland at a 
point almost opposite the southern end of the island of Tabar. 


Demographic Data. 


The population of Tabar, according to the most recent official 
statistical survey, is as shown in the accompanying table.® 

It will be noted that 213 males and 22 females are absent from 
their homes, mostly as indentured labourers, and probably all for a 
period of some years.’ This represents, in the case of males, 16 
per cent. of all the males in Tabar ; with females included, absentees 
represent 10 per cent. of the total population, or 14-4 per cent. of 
the adults of the group. The total number of adult males is 1,06r. 
Since practically all the males absent from their homes are adults— 
the exceptions would be possible schoolboys, but I did not learn of 
any such—the percentage of the adult males more or less permanently 
withdrawn from the society is 20. Notwithstanding this high 
percentage of absentee males, the excess of males over females 
actually resident in Tabar is still very marked, males totalling 1,099 
and females 987, that is, a masculinity excess of 5-4 per cent. of 
population, or a ratio of males to females of 111: 100. The ratio 
when absentees are included in the computation is 1,312: 1,009, 
or 130 males to 100 females, an excess of males of 13 per cent. of 
population. From these figures it will be seen that the sudden 
return of Tabar men to their homes from their employment by 
Europeans or Asiatics, without their being replaced by new recruits 
from Tabar (as appears to be happening at present) would greatly 
aggravate the already difficult situation of a large number of healthy 
unmarried young men with no apparent possibility of marriage. 
It is no doubt this shortage of females and the resultant lack of 


* Figures supplied by courtesy of the Department of Native Affairs and District 
Services at Rabaul. 

7 The first contract entered into by a native for service away from home is 
usually for three years, and frequently this first period is extended, the natives 
concerned sometimes returning home for a holiday of a month or two between 
contracts. 
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legitimate marriage possibilities that gives rise to so much bickering, 
so many “courts,” and the “ wife-stealing’” habit that is a 
characteristic of Tabar. 

Of the total population, including absentees, of 2,321, 458 are 
in the pre-puberal group—z251 males and 207 females. So that the 
percentage of the total population in the pre-puberal group is 19-7. 
The sex ratio in this group is 120 males to 100 females, or an excess 
masculinity of 9-6 per cent. of the population. This compares 
favourably with the figures for adults : 132 males to 100 females, o1 
an excess of 14 males per hundred of population—a promising 
feature when one considers the rapid population decline that has 
taken place in Tabar in the recent past. 

Examining comparatively the figures for the three large islands, 
we find that Simberi has an excess masculinity of 12-2 per cent. of 
population, Tatau 13-1, and Tabar Island 15-6, showing that in this 
direction the situation is worst at Tabar Island and best at Simberi. 
The percentage of pre-puberals in the total population is, at Simberi 
18-7, at Tatau 18, and at Tabar Island 21-4, showing the last place 
to be in the best position in this particular regard. But since this 
comparatively high percentage of pre-puberal individuals may be 
due as much to a higher mortality rate amongst adults as to a higher 
birth or survival rate, there is no justification in these figures for 
optimism, or for the suggestion that Tabar Island shows signs of 
population recovery that are less noticeable in the other two islands. 


The Natives. 

In physique and general appearance the people of Tabar resemble 
their neighbours of New Ireland, being definitely Melanesian in type. 

There is no recognized or regular form of bodily disfigurement 
or adornment ; no cicatrization, only occasional distension of the 
ear lobes, and little tattooing ; piercing of the septum of the nose 
is infrequent ; keloids are not seen. Circumcision is customary, 
the procedure being associated with malagan rites. 

Hair is worn fairly short, and is generally bleached with lime 
solution, the lime being acquired by burning selected pieces of 
coralline reef rock. The hair is in some cases in the form of innumer- 
able short ringlets or narrow curls. I was assured that no artificial 
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means were employed to bring about this distinctive coiffure. All 
the older men wear beards ; these conform to no recognized standard 
of shape or size. Baldness is common, adiposity rare; both of 
these are subjects for banter and badinage. 

Altogether Tabar presented a greater variety of facial types 
than any group of natives of similar size seen by the writer in New 
Guinea. It would not be possible, on physical grounds, to identify 
any male native amongst others as belonging to Tabar, as it is, for 
example, in the cases of men from Manus, Kieta, and certain of the 
peoples of the south coast of New Britain. 


Health. 

In the matter of health and disease cases of painful inflammation 
and consequent swelling of the eyes are very frequent, amongst 
both adults and children. Ordinary colds are very prevalent. 
Malarial fever and gastric troubles are very common, the former 
being, in the case of small children, particularly distressing and 
difficult to treat because of the children’s natural fear of things 
European, including medicines. This fear is certainly not shared 
by the older people, who show an eagerness to avail themselves, 
wherever possible, of European treatment of their ailments. They 
demonstrate, for example, a strong faith in the curative effects of 
certain injections whose use within recent years appears to have been 
remarkably effective in curing tropical ulcers. In the absence of 
European treatment, the old-time primitive medicines are still 
extensively used, and the magician-practitioner holds fairly high 
status in the community. 

The percentage of old people, especially of old women, in Tabar, 
appeared to be very high. I saw only one case of a definite tendency 
towards aibinism—that of the illegitimate daughter of a local woman 
by a native “ police-boy ” from Manus. 


LANGUAGE 


In structure and form the language of Tabar is Melanesian. 
Although one language is used throughout the islands of the group, 
there are many local modifications, more particularly in such matters 
as case inflexions and vowel change. This is most readily noticed 
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in connection with kinship terms. Thus, for the kasiggu (“ my 
brother ”’) and etamaygu (“ my father ’’) of Tabar Island, the people 
of Tatau generally use ki /iuy (or even ka/iy) and tamay, respectively, 
and the term pertkoy or pertko:m of Tatau is perikaygu elsewhere. 

This tendency towards the development of new local dialects 
out of the parent tongue of Tabar has already been arrested by the 
gradual introduction, through various channels of instruction, of a 
phonetic script, which has both necessitated and ensured the 
standardization of the language. 


The use of “ pidgin” English in Tabar is almost universal. | 


It is indeed surprising, and an evidence of the early contact of these 
islands with European influences, to find old men, who in other parts 
of New Guinea would have no knowledge of this medium, because 
its use was introduced after they had passed their lusty youth, 
addressing one fluently in what has come to be regarded as regular 
“ pidgin.” 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


Tabar society is organized along similar lines to those of the 
southern half of the Kavieng-Karu section of the east coast of 
New Ireland.* There is, indeed, a close legendary culture connection 
between the village of Lesu, on the New Ireland coast, and Tabar 
as a whole. 

First, there is the broad division into two exogamous moieties : 
eyge, the “‘we”’ people, and ega, the “ you”’ people; or in other 
words, “‘ our half or division,’ and “the other half or division 
to which all of our half or division look for marriage partners.” 

Each moiety—there is no specific native term for these groups— 
is associated with three birds : 

Moiety A. 

(1) Moduram (or manduramo), the eagle (Haliactus leucogaster). 

(2) Kinan, the red-backed, white-faced fish-eagle (Haliastur 
indus). 

(3) Kanat, a local type of sea-gull. 


8 As, for instance, at Lesu; vide Dr. Hortense Powdermaker’s ‘‘ Report on 
Research in New Ireland,” Oceania, Vol. III, 1931, and her book Life in Lesu 
(Williams and Norgate, 1933). 
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Moiety B. 
(1) Tarangau, fish-hawk (Pandion haliactus). 
(2) Oramal or kikar, the parrot. 


(3) Keau (sometimes called by the local or more specific name 
of wandawandalul), a small black scrub-hen. 


Any one of the three may be referred to by a member of the 
particular moiety as his bird or mima seo (‘‘ bird mine ’’), though in 
general only moduram or tarangau is specified at Tatau. 


Within each moiety are numerous clans, matabu, each generally 
taking its name from and connected by an origin myth with some 
feature of the locality where the group has its land. The various 
matabu (pl. mbumtabu) appear to be descended, along a number of 
different descent lines—though these are not always traceable— 
from one parent or original clan. The recognition of this descent 
does not imply that the junior clans are sub-clans ; they are definitely 
separate clans, each known as a matabu. But this descent along 
various lines is probably responsible for the apparent association 
of clans—rather indefinite in some cases to-day, quite certain in 
others—into closely related and socially co-operating units of 
“brother ’”’ clans. There is no special native term for such a unit, 
which may conveniently be referred to as a “ group of clans,’”’ but 
they have nevertheless a definite function. The close connection 
between clans forming a “ group of clans” is expressed in the 
phrase: mim’tabu (the clan) kes (one, the same), getaturapats (we, 
brothers). The everyday life of the people at Tatau village gave 
ample evidence that this division into “ groups of clans ’’ was no mere 
sentimental or theoretical idea, but had played an active part in the 
social system. The kinship terms are usually extended to include 
individuals who are members of a person’s own “ group of clans.” 


Each matabu recognizes certain masili—shark, fish, reef, snake, 
tree, stone, locality, etc_—as being in some vague way associated 
with it. One clan may, and each generally does, have a number of 
such masili. Every one of them, without exception, has a masili 
shark, the same shark even being named as masili of two or more 
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clans, generally members of the same “ group of clans.”® The 
natives say that a man can recognize the masili shark of his own 
clan by its distinctive markings, and that it protects all the members 
of its clan from attack by other sharks. His masili shark means 
more to, and is better known by a man than are the birds associated 
with his moiety. This is probably because the shark belongs to the 
clan, a small local group, the bird to the large moiety which, beyond 
its function in regulating marriage, has practically no personal 
significance for the individual. 

Within each matabu is a series of quite definite matrilineal 
lineages, t1-t-1. The t-1-t2 may be described as a group of people 
descended in direct female line from a common female ancestor, 
looking to one residential site as their own home-place, and recognizing 
one senior male member of the group as their head. This ¢i-1-ti 
leader, a migut/, usually resides in the maternal residential site, in 
disregard of the accepted rule of matrilocal residence. There are 
cases to-day, due to the dying out of other constituent ¢7-7-ti, where 
the matabu consists, except for one or two remnants of former 
lineages of only one ¢i-1-t1, this being sometimes a large and influential 
group. The bond between members of the same t-1-ti is a close 
personal as well as social one, while the tie between members of a 
matabu, who belong to a different ¢-1-t7, is social rather than one of 
sentiment. Nor is the bond between these latter any stronger or 
more binding in its obligations than that between individuals who 
are members, not of the same matabu, but only of the same “ group 
of clans.” 


Marriage. 


Marriage is regulated by clan and kinship connections. 
Examination of the marriages recorded and conversation with 
reliable informants, showed that there are traditional—but not by 
any means inviolable or binding—inter-clan marrying arrangements 


* The term masili (masolei, mazali, marsalei, vide Margaret Mead in Oceania, 
Vol. IV, No. 1) is widely used in the Territory of New Guinea. In New Ireland 
it applies to a more or less sacred piece of ground, generally connected in some way 
with the clan ancestral spirits and beneficent to the members of its clan group. 
There are many fantastic stories, univerally believed to be true, told by the natives 
of Tabar about bad masili, of which beings they are genuinely afraid. 
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or preferences ; these, however, are difficult to maintain to-day, 
because of the diminution of numbers and the almost complete 
disappearance of certain of the clans. Cases of marriage between 
individuals belonging to the same moiety are common, and are not 
regarded with particular disfavour. But in all such cases brought to 
notice, the families and clans concerned in the union were widely 
separated residentially, and were in no traceable degree of 
consanguineous connection. The marriage of individuals who are 
of the same clan or group of clans, or who belong to two clans of the 
same moiety represented in the one locality, is regarded with 
abhorrence. 

Illicit intercourse between parties of opposite moieties is 
disregarded unless some aggrieved party such as the husband of the 
woman concerned complains, in which case compensation must be 
arranged. Thus it is not the fact of another man having intercourse 
with an individual’s wife that arouses that individual’s anger or 
indignation, but the attempt by the miscreant male to evade the 
payment of customary compensation. Intercourse between parties 
whose clans are fairly closely related or locally connected is, like 
marriage between such parties, a matter of grave concern to the 
whole society. 

A number of such cases occurred in Tatau during our stay there. 
In one of these, which was the subject of a native “ court,’’?® a 
ti-i-ti head or leader who had himself married within his own moiety 
without offending the society, publicly flogged the young woman 
concerned (his sister’s daughter) until intervention became necessary 
to prevent a grave situation. 


Cross-cousin marriage is not only allowed, but wherever possible 
is ensured by infant betrothal. Next to the cross-cousin, own or 
classificatory, the preferred mate for a man appears to be the mother’s 


10 These “‘ courts”’ consist of assemblies of all those interested—generally the 
whole village—who are called together by the blowing of a conch shell. The party 
specially aggrieved, who is usually the instigator of the “ court,’’ makes his statement 
publicly. The whole matter is discussed, often inan atmosphere of extreme bitterness, 
until finally some conclusion acceptable to all the parties is arrived at. The leader 
in such “ courts ” is frequently the “‘ luluai’’ of the village ; always he is assisted or 
influenced by the advice or opinions expressed by the old men or responsible seniors 
present. 
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brother’s daughter’s daughter, or the father’s sister’s daughter’s 
daughter, the mother’s brother’s daughter or father’s sister’s daughter 
being in such cases much senior in years to the man. 

Both polygyny and polyandry were formerly practised. One 
or two cases of long standing remain, but there are none amongst 
the younger natives. The practice is discouraged by the Administra- 
tion, and not countenanced by the Christian missions. 

There are cases of marriage of lusty young men to women much 
older than themselves who were widows prior to the marriage. 
There are practically no cases of unmarried young female adults. 
Both these facts are due, no doubt, to the preponderance of males 
in the society. Natives explained the marriage of young men to 
older women by the statement that “a man must have a woman to 
plant his garden and cook his food.” 


(To be continued.) 


WILLIAM C. GROVES 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Miss C. Wedgwood leaves at the end of the year for the island of Nauru to study 
the culture of the Nauruans with a view to making recommendations to the 
Administration concerning the revival of native arts and crafts and interest in life 
generally. This piece of practical research is being undertaken at the request of 
Commander Garsia, the Administrator. During the three terms of this year Miss 
Wedgwood has acted as Lecturer in the Department of Anthropology, and has also 
rendered very great assistance with the editing of Oceania. In addition, she has been 
engaged in writing up her field notes made in Manam. 

Professor and Mrs. Thurnwald are remaining for some time in Sydney writing 
up their Buin field work. They have written articles for this issue of Oceania. 

Miss O. M. Pink and Miss P. Kaberry expect to be back in Sydney soon after 
these Notes go to the printer. The former has added to her work in the Alice Springs 
district by making two expeditions some 200 miles further north-west, just beyond 
the furthest settlement, and has thus been able to study a tribe about which nothing 
was previously known. Miss Kaberry spent most of her time in the Forrest River 
district and on a station out of Wyndham ; she has also paid a short visit to the 
Beagle Bay Mission out of Broome to make special inquiries into a totemic problem 
about which there is much doubt. 

Dr. Hogbin expects to return to Sydney from Wogeo by the end of the year. 

Miss U. McConnel has completed her investigations amongst the tribes of the 
north-west of Cape York Peninsula, and plans to come south before the end of the 
year. 
Mr. R. L. Sharp, after doing intensive work amongst the natives of the Edward 
River, Cape York Peninsula, did a survey amongst the remnants down to Normanton. 
He has now gone to the Mitchell River, where he intends to spend the wet season 
doing intensive work. 

Mr. W. E. H. Stanner has spent the past three months amongst the Northern 
Territory tribes near the Kimberley border. After a hurried visit to Darwin, he 
has gone to the Daly River to spend the wet season, working amongst the natives 
who gather there. 

Mr. W. Groves is in Melbourne writing up his New Guinea material. At the 
exhibition of ‘“‘ Outback Australia,’ held in the Melbourne Town Hall in September, 
he very kindly took charge of the stall on which Australian National Research 
Council aboriginal exhibits were displayed. 

Reference was made in the September issue to the Melbourne meeting of the 
Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science to be held 
from January 16th to 23rd. Anthropologists look forward to a very valuable time. 
The local Secretary for New South Wales is Dr. A. B. Walkom, Science House, 
Gloucester Street, Sydney. 
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OCEANIA NOTICE 


Readers of Oceania are asked to recommend it to all their friends who are, or 
should be, interested in the native races of Australia and the Pacific. This Journal 
is devoted to the study of those races. The articles are written by trained field 
workers, and record, or are based on, original research in the field. They are some- 
times primarily of theoretical and often ot practical importance, to all who are 
concerned with native peoples, and are, moreover, seldom too technical for the lay 
reader. 

The value of a journal depends not only on the matter which it contains, but 
also on its circulation. It is not meant to be a means of filing information, but of 
disseminating important and useful knowledge. Oceania is sent to many of the 
Libraries and Educational Institutions of the World, mostly through a system of 
exchange ; it also has a number of subscribers, but not enough to pay for its produc- 
tion. The Australian National Research Council publishes it and makes up the 
deficit. A larger circulation, however, would enable the money now expended on 
it to be used for field research. In particular, we would urge all Missionary 
organizations to ensure that their workers in the field receive Oceania regularly. 
We believe, too, that Protectors of Aborigines and other Government Officers working 
amongst native peoples would find many of the articles contained in this Journal of 
real value in the carrying out of their duties. That anthropology can be of real 
service to such men is no longer a matter of serious debate. It is surely lamentable 
that research of practical importance has been and is being done, while its fruit is 
as yet known only to a very few. Were this Journal more widely read, this condition 
of affairs would, to a great extent, be changed. 

A. P. ELxkin, 
Editor 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of Oceania. 
Dear Sir, 

I should like to make comments on, and corrections of, some of the statements 
and criticisms contained in Dr. Hogbin’s article ‘‘ Culture Change in the Solomon 
Islands ” (Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 3), a copy of which has been sent to me. I venture 
to do this on the basis of my knowledge and experience gained during the past 
twenty-one years, more particularly amongst the natives of North Malaita. I 
have but little knowledge of Longgu or Guadalcanal, and so cannot offer any criticisms 
of Dr. Hogbin’s findings there. 
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In reference to the people of North Malaita, Dr. Hogbin says, on page 256, 
“ Marriage is permitted between any relatives save true brother and sister, mother 
and son, father and daughter, uncle and niece, and aunt and nephew. Incest is 
neither a crime nor a sin.” The first statement does not go far enough, and the 
second is incorrect. Twenty years ago it was an unheard of thing for first cousins 
to marry, and very rare for second cousins. To-day things are somewhat looser 
owing to the abolition of the death penalty by the Government for immorality and 
allied offences, and occasionally one hears of first cousins marrying among mission 
folk, but not among heathen. But such close marriages always mean a fearful row 
among the relatives. Marriage of second cousins is still rare. Secondly, incest is 
still one of the biggest crimes and sins that can be committed, and is punished 
severely by the Government. It would still involve the death penalty except for 
the Government. Dr. Hogbin’s informant to which he refers, though now a teacher 
in another mission, was ex-communicated by the S.S.E.M. for this sin, and was, 
I am told, imprisoned for it. As for the other two cases alluded to by Dr. Hogbin, 
the writer has, after careful enquiry, failed to substantiate them. There were 
indeed rumours circulating to that effect at the time, but they proved to be without 
foundation. 


Then, on page 257, Dr. Hogbin, in speaking about the bride-price, says: ‘‘ The 
South Sea Evangelical Mission, after fruitless endeavours for many years to abolish 
bride-wealth altogether, has now reduced it to three tafuli’ae. This, it seems to me, 
is much to be deplored.” This statement, however, is quite contrary to the facts. 
When the S.S.E.M. first visited the Solomons about 1906, they found that one of 
their converts in Queensland, who had returned to Malu’u some years previously, 
and who had built up a local indigenous church, had on his own initiative abolished 
all money payment for brides whatever, only retaining the marriage feast, in addition 
to the religious ceremony. In this one case the missionaries recognized this usage 
for this particular community, and so did the Government District Officer, the late 
Mr. Bell. Later on a section of the Malu’u Christian community rebelled against 
the rule of no bride-price, and reverted to the then heathen custom of fairly large 
money payment. This led to intense friction and bitterness between the two 
factions. Ultimately the resident missionary effected a compromise by getting both 
parties to agree to one bride-price, three tafuli’ae, and peace has ensued. But the 
writer has long made careful enquiries from the Kwara’ae zone up northwards to the 
Toaba’ita zone, and all old people, whom he has asked, agree that before there was 
any recruiting to Queensland and other places, when the natives were still using flint 
adzes to cut down the bush for their gardens, and therefore gardens were small, 
the bride-price was merely a sumbi (a fighting club), or a decorated or ebony spear, 
or a wooden shield (talo). The high bride-price, they said, came in later when the 
natives by the use of steel axes made large gardens and became rich. These facts 
quite nullify Dr. Hogbin’s argument on “ leadership ” on page 260 and his stricture 
on the S.S.E.M. there. 
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_ Again, Dr. Hogbin is certainly misinformed when he says, on page 257, that 
“a certain amount of intercourse before marriages has always been customary.” 
It is not possible to lay down general laws as to marriage customs in Malaita as a 
whole, as the marriage customs vary so much in the different native zones. But one 
may safely say that, as for the northern half of Malaita, extending from Kwara’ae 
up to Toaba’ita, including the “ salt-water” peoples, there were two main ways 
in which a young couple could get married : (1) The match is arranged by the parents, 
with or without the consent of the bride or bridegroom (called gantkini’a in Kwara’ae). 
Among mission folk the young man now asks the parents for their daughter, and if 
they approve, they arrange the marriage. (2) When a young couple want to marry 
against the desires of their parents, they may run away together, and live together in 
the bush and later return. Then the parents have to face the matter as a 
fait accompli, and put the marriage through. In the first case mentioned above it 
was extremely rare for the couple to have intercourse before the marriage. In the 
second case if, after the return of the couple to the village, the young man for any 
reason refused to marry the girl, then her brothers, out of shame, would in most 
cases kill her (7.¢., before the control of the Government had been established), and 
reprisals would follow against the man. 

Then I must protest against the innuendo which Dr. Hogbin has made against 
the young men and girls attending the singing classes at Malu’u. Since reading 
his article I have made careful enquiries, ard have been able to discover no misconduct 
whatever. All parties of girls are most strictly chaperoned at night until safely 
home. On Malaita there is an exceedingly strict ‘‘ Mother Grundy.” 

As to his strictures on the Government Adultery Regulation, which prescribes 
an insufficient punishment for this offence, I am inclined to agree with him. The 
writer was present when the natives of Malaita, speaking through one of their leading 
headmen, asked the High Commissioner, when he visited Auki, for a penalty of ten 
years’ imprisonment for adultery ; such is their attitude to this sin. Of course, adultery, 
not many years ago, involved the death of both offenders as an invariable rule. In 
1914 I remember a heathen father hanging his own daughter for this sin ; it happened 
about 400 yards from one of our mission stations. Having been in touch with Malaita 
for the last twenty-one years, the writer is well acquainted with the attitude of the 
natives of this island towards immorality, and he is morally certain that the island 
as a whole would welcome corporal punishment for such offences. But the British 
Government apparently has too great a fear of public opinion in the home lands to 
even entertain the idea. It is a great pity. 

I think Dr. Hogbin is in error when he says, on page 259, that sorcerers cannot 
be punished. I have had it from one District Officer that several men have been 

On page 262 Dr. Hogbin says that the word fualangaa means “ a big (and awful) 
thing.” This is incorrect. Fualangaa is an adjective meaning “‘ very big’ ; it may be 
good or it may be bad ; there is no moral signification involved ; such is its uniform 
meaning in Kwara’ae, Fataleka, Baenggu, Baelelea, Lau, and Toaba’ita (Malu’u). 
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Finally, I must allude to Dr. Hogbin’s criticism of missions on page 265 in 
respect to their not teaching agriculture. Doubtless much might be done with 
fertilizers in improving native crops. But who is going to pay for the fertilizer ? 
The native cannot, he is too poor. As to the growing of the present native crops, 
the native can teach us, not we them. Cultivation as we know it is impossible owing 
to the rough and mountainous nature of the ground. I may assure Dr. Hogbin 
that the natives are very clever in adapting the planting of their crops to different 
soils and conditions which obtain. If he can suggest any new crops which will suit 
native conditions and soil, let him do so, and we shall be grateful. As for the 
Melanesian diet on Malaita, I may assure Dr. Hogbin that it is far more varied than 
he seems to imagine; the bush yields many “ delicacies” to the native palate. I 
may point out that in olden times the population of Malaita, even of Toab’iata was 
very much greater than at present, yet the ground supported them. There is, 
however, a severe handicap which the present native has to face which his forebears 
had not, namely, the coming in of strange grasses and weeds which have made the 
gardens far less productive, and greatly increase the toil involved in weeding them. 
It is only within the last six years that a most obnoxious thistle has made its 
appearance ; this thistle has a serious effect on the taro crop if allowed to remain. 
As for teaching native arts, does Dr. Hogbin imagine that missionaries have nothing 
todo? Let him face the instruction and character training of natives of an island 
speaking thirteen different languages (not to speak of San Cristoval and Guadalcanal), 
then one might take his strictures a little more seriously. 


Norman C. DEcK 
The South Sea Evangelical Mission, 
Malaita, 
British Solomon Islands. 
August 24, 1934. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


The Annual Report for the year ending 30th September, 1934, shows that 
thirty-eight new members were enrolled during the year, bringing the total member- 
ship up to 132 ordinary members and six corresponding members. 

Representations of the Society for the preservation of rock carvings have met 
with great success this year. Requests made to the Railway Commissioners of New 
South Wales and to the National Park Trust to withdraw references to rock carvings 
from their literature have been granted. The Lands Department has agreed to allow 
its officers to record groups of carvings found by surveyors in the course of their work. 
The matter of the preservation of certain groups along the Old Peat’s Ferry Road 
is receiving attention at present. The Government was unable to reconstruct the 
stone fish weir and traps at Brewarrina on account of the cost of both the rebuilding 
and maintenance. 


For the first time the Society held an exhibition of native arts and crafts on the 
12th floor of the ‘‘ Sun ” Building, Castlereagh Street, Sydney. This venture proved 
successful in all ways, and twenty-four new members were acquired. The Society 
is indebted to Associated Newspapers Ltd. for its courtesy in placing its exhibition 
floor at our disposal, and especially for the assistance given in the arranging of 
exhibits. Mr. R. Turner was appointed Hon. Secretary for this exhibition. The 


following short talks were given :— 


January . K. Kennedy: Primitive Musical Instruments. 
Dr. C. Anderson: Ancient Man. 
F. D. McCarthy: Daily Life of the Aborigines. 
R. Turner: Maori of New Zealand. 
W. H. P. Kinsela: The Aborigine as an Artist. 
Miss E. Bramell: Natives of New Guinea. 
K. Kennedy: Fiji. 
Mrs. C. Tennant-Kelly: What Anthropology is Doing for the 
Aborigines. 
Don Raphael Medina Mattei: Ancient Culture of Central America. 
K. Kennedy: Primitive Musical Instruments. 
H. J. Wright: The Stone Tool-box of the Aborigines. 
R. Turner: Maori of New Zealand. 
Don Raphael Medina Mattei: The Aztec. 
W. J. Enright: Aborigines of Port Stephens. 
R. Turner: Aboriginal Mythology (to Boy Scouts). 
F. D. McCarthy: Primitive Currency. 


Negotiations are at present proceeding for the tion of anthropological 
societies in New South Wales, South Australia and Victoria. A conference of 
delegates of these secieties is to be held in Melbourne in January, 1935. A sub- 
committee of Council is at present drafting a system of organization for such a body 
for submission to this conference. 
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Members of the Society who have been engaged upon research work on behalf 
of the Australian National Research Council include Mr. W. E. H. Stanner, in Central 
and Northern Australia; Dr. H. Ian Hogbin, Malaita and Guadalcanar, Solomon 
Islands; Miss Olive Pink, Central Australia; Mrs. C. Tennant-Kelly, Queensland ; 
Miss P. Kaberry, North-Western Australia ; and Miss C. Wedgwood, Manam Island, 
Mandated Territory of New Guinea. Mr. W. J. Enright and Professor A. P. Elkin 
have continued their work among the remaining natives of Port Stephens district 
and north-western New South Wales. 


The following Lectures and Papers were presented at the monthly meetings :— 


1933— 
October 17. Presidential Address, by Dr. H. S. H. Wardlaw, ‘“‘ Some Aspects 
of the Relation of Man to his Environment.” 
November 21. (Special Meeting.) Missions and Anthropology, by Rev. J. 
dham 


Nee 

(Special Meeting.) Films of the Native Tribes of the Mt. Hagen 
District, Mandated Territory of New Guinea, taken by 
Mr. J. Leahy, with an explanatory talk by Mr. A. J. 
Taylor (Assistant District Officer). 


Applied Anthropology—The Case of Frederic Bayley Deeming. 
(a) History and Psychology; (0) Skull and Thigh Bone, 
by Sir Colin MacKenzie, Director of the Australian Institute 
of Anatomy. 

Magic and Medicine in Tanga, by F. L. S. Bell, M.A., who carried 
out research work on this island under the auspices of 
Australian National Research Council. 

The West Indian Negro, by Mr. J. Harty. 

Thorpe Memorial Evening. Discussion of activities in which 
the Society might interest itself, and short papers by 
C. J. Kilpatrick, Mr. R. Turner, Mrs. K. Kennedy, W. J. 
Walton. A discussion was held on the preservation of 
rock carvings 

Canoes and Sea-Faring i in Manam, by Miss Camilla Wedgwood, 
M.A., who carried out research work on this island under the 
auspices of the Australian National Research Council. 

July . A Policy for the Aborigines, by Professor A. P. Elkin, M.A., 
Ph.D. 

August . My Recollections of the Aborigines, by Mrs. W. A. (Mary) 
Gilmore. Incidents in the White Occupation of Australia, 
with particular references to the County of Cumberland, 
by Mr. J. D. Tipper. 

September 18. Glimpses into the Daily Life of the Natives of New Britain, 
by Mr. J. A. Todd, B.Sc., who carried out research work at 
Sonchaien under the auspices of the Australian National 
Research Council. 


The following excursions were held :— 
July 22. National Park, to view rock carvings. Leader: Mr. F. D. McCarthy. 


August 26. —— Research Station, Cowan, to view rock carvings. Leader : 
Mr. J. D. Tipper. 
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OFFICE-BEARERS FOR 1935. 


Patrons: His Excellency Sir Philip Game, Governor of New South Wales, His 
Excellency Sir Hubert Murray, Lieut.-Governor of Papua. 

President : Professor A. P. Elkin, M.A., Ph.D. 

Past-President: Mr. K. Kennedy. 

Vice-President: Mr. W. J. Enright. 

Members of Council: Dr. C. Anderson, Dr. H. S. H. Wardlaw, F. L. S. Bell, M.A., 
Miss E. Bramell, B.A., Mrs. C. E. Tennant-Kelly. 

Hon. Secretary: Mr. F. D. McCarthy (c.o. Australian Museum, College St., Sydney). 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. R. H. Goddard. 


REVIEWS 


History of Anthropology. By A. C. Haddon. The Thinker’s Library, No. 42. 
London. 144 pp. English price, 1/-. 

Though this work covers similar ground to that covered by Dr. Haddon’s former 
book with the same title, issued in 1910, in which he was helped by Mrs. A. Hingston 
Quiggin, it is ‘‘ virtually a new book,” and a wonderful book it is. It deals with all 
aspects of Anthropology, and gives an indication of the main conclusions reached, and 
points of view adopted, by the principal schools of thought. Physical Anthropology, 
the development of Ethnic Psychology and the growth of Ethnology and Sociology 
are all outlined. Although hundreds of authors are mentioned and many theories 
described, yet the book is very readable, and any persons with even only a slight 
knowledge of Anthropology should find it almost a fascinating story. In any case, 
it should be regarded as an indispensable handbook to anthropological students, 
to whom it should serve as an invaluable index to theories, established results, 
methods and authors. 


A. P. ELKIN 


Women and Their Life in Central Australia. G. Roheim. Jnl. Roy. Ant. Inst. 
Vol. LXIII, 1933, pp. 207-265. 


This is the first contribution to an understanding of the life of aboriginal women, 
and a most valuable contribution it is. The author’s interpretations are of course 
made from the Freudian standpoint, but whatever be our opinion of that, we cannot 
but be grateful to Dr. Roheim for the record of facts which he has given us. 


The two most important subjects of women’s conversations are food and dances 
seen or celebrated. There are two types of dances at which women are present ; 
in one they are spectators, and in the other performers. These dances are periods 
of “ hopeful anxiety,” for love intrigues and fights may be expected, with one or 
more of themselves as the central figures. These love intrigues are different from 
the ceremonial prostitution described by Spencer and Gillen. Roheim quotes a 
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number of love magic songs. These are known only by the women, and should 
not be heard by the men. Incidentally the Aranda have sex totems which appear 
as symbols of the sexes in these magical songs. 

Dr. Roheim then discusses the beliefs and rites associated with puberty, 
menstruation and marriage, including defloration. He gives case histories of the 
sexual life of women, and points out that the caveman style is not the only way of 
approach for the Australian male in wooing: he tries persuasion and patience, too ; 
and moreover, the women do not always leave the initiative to the male. 

There are several customs associated with pregnancy, some of which are observed 
by the husband. For example, during the first three or four months of his wife’s 
pregnancy the husband must not kill any large game necessitating the use of spear 
or boomerang ; if he does so, in spite of warnings given by the spirit of the unborn 
child, which follows him about, the sufferings of the mother will be largely increased. 

Life-long attachments are frequent, and husband and wife are genuinely attached 
to each other. Outbursts of jealousy are quite frequent, a fact which is not disproved 
by the ceremonial obligation of exchanging women at certain rites. 

Finally, the only phase of religion open to women is that which arises from their 
fears and anxieties. ‘‘ All aspects of religion that contain any hint at a supernatural 
world that protects mankind or any element of identification are limited to the male 
half of the population. For a woman, religion means a supernatural or semi-super- 
natural danger, it means demons or demon-like avengers or foreign tribes.” The 
(Edipus Complex, transformed by repression into anxiety, is ‘‘at the root of all her 
supernatural beliefs.” 

In general, however, ‘‘ we should say that the women of Central Australia had a 
happy life. They are attached to their husbands and children, and if marriage should 
not prove a success, nobody wears fetters in the desert—they can always try again.” 


The Hero Cult, Initiation and Totemism on Cape York. By Donald F. Thomson. 
Jnl. Roy. Anth. Inst., Vol. LXIII, 1933, pp. 453-537. With ro plates. 


This very valuable article consists of an account of part of the author’s field work 
in Cape York Peninsula in 1928-29 under the auspices of the Australian National 
Research Council. It is a very important contribution to our knowledge of the 
culture of this region, while the author’s theoretical discussion of the beliefs 
and customs of the aborigines with whom he worked is very noteworthy indeed. 

He is concerned with the east coastal tribes of the Peninsula, in particular with 
the Koko-Ya’o. In the course of his observations of the initiation rites, he realized 
that he was witnessing part of a great hero cult, similar to that reported by Dr. A. C. 
Haddon from the Torres Straits Islands. The drum, the tabu ground, grass hurdle 
and the masks, all show the external origin of the rites associated with the cult. 
The hero of the cult is I’wai, the crocodile. He ‘‘ was the leading figure among the 
ancestors of the present race”; indeed, he alone was the culture hero, the totemic 
heroes being his assistants. Between their time and that of the present day were 
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the ‘‘ middle people,’”’ the human ancestors. The totemic ancestors who lived before 
these were for the most part men, “ but endowed with powers not possessed by man 
or animal to-day.”” One part of the tribal territory is especially associated with 
I’wai, so much so that the “ story stones ”’ left there by him have a totemic significance 
for the local group. But these stones are also the centre of kunta (mana) for the 
tribe as a whole. 


It is part of Dr. Thomson’s thesis to show that a certain group of initiation 
ceremonies called okaintta are associated with the hero cult, and not with totemism ; 
this is consistent with the fact that those ceremonies are “ recapitulations of the 
activities of the culture hero”; candidates for admission to a cult are identified 
or united with the cult hero during initiation. 


The totemism of the I’wai is of two types, first, the personal totem which comes 
from the mother’s moiety—the moieties are patrilineal—by a process of augury 
which culminates in the removal of an upper tooth ; second, the clan totems of which 
each person has several, and which are strictly patrilineal. These totems are 
associated with ‘‘ story stones,” at which increase ceremonies are performed. They 
also function as dream totems. There is, with one exception, no taboo on killing or 
eating the clan totems, but there is a strict prohibition with regard to the personal 
totem. The author regards the personal totemism as evidence of a previous matri- 
lineal condition of society. We must, however, remember that the existence in one 
tribe of both a matrilineal or quasi-matrilineal totemism and also a patrilineal cult 
totemism is fairly widespread in Australia, for example in north-eastern South 
Australia, part of north Central Australia and the Northern Kimberley. Moreover, 
this seems to be an expression of that common tendency for both the matrilineal 
and patrilineal principles to operate in any one primitive society. This, however, 
is not to throw any doubt on Dr. Thomson’s contention that the hero cult was 
introduced into the Cape York region, and that “ it was later than totemism,” but 
we must remember that it reacted on the patrilineal cult totemism, possibly even 
more than on the quasi-matrilineal personal totemism. It meant the introduction 
of a new lodge, and the author is right in maintaining that it was somewhat 
antagonistic to the clan totemism which is segmentary in its social effect, whereas 
the hero cult forms a basis for tribal solidarity. 


Two of the most interesting parts of Dr. Thomson’s paper are those in which he 
maintains that the natives of this region did possess a knowledge of psychological 
paternity, and that the cult totemism is associated with a conception of mana rather 
than with a belief in the existence of spirit animals in totemic sites. ‘‘ The kunta 
(mana) goes out and spreads a state of well-being . . . among the crabs, etc., which 
causes them to flourish.” A comparison of his conclusions on these matters with 
those of other workers in adjacent regions of Cape York Peninsula and of workers 
who are making a very intensive study of Central Australian beliefs and rites should 
mark an epoch in our understanding of the aborigines. 
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We look forward to the publication of the results of the rest of Dr.-Thomson’s 
field work, assured that it will be of descriptive and theoretical importance. 


A. P. ELKIN 


Essays Presented to C. G. Seligman. Edited by E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Raymond 
Firth, Bronislaw Malinowski, and Isaac Schapera. Kegan Paul, London. 
1934. Pp. ix x 385, with a Portrait by Sir Wm. Rothenstein and 19 plates. 
Price 21/-. 

Ever since the publication of his Melanesians of British New Guinea its author 
has earned the respect and gratitude of every student and field worker in the Oceanic 
region, and the work under review comes as a just and tangible tribute to a 
distinguished leader in the science of anthropology. 

Of the contributions which compose this tribute there are seven which relate 
especially to the ethnology of Australia and the islands contiguous to it. The first 
of these is an essay on The Meaning of Dreams in Tikopia, by Dr. Raymond Firth. 
It appears that although the Tikopia are an eminently practical people who concen- 
trate on the material side of things, they dream and look upon their dreams as 
significant of supernormal influences. Regarding the cause of dreaming, the native 
explanation rests at bottom on the theory of the mobile soul. However, besides 
dreams which arise out of the free wandering of the human soul there are dreams 
of the nightmare variety which are caused by the intervention of malicious atua 
or non-human spirits. Dr. Firth found that the sleep experiences of the Tikopia 
were typically those of our own civilization. Such dreams as running with clogged 
feet, jumping over cliffs and struggling with an assailant, having speech with the dead 
and sexual intercourse with the living are part of the normal stock of pictures and 
events presented to a sleeping Tikopia. One notes with interest that “ to the Tikopia 
a dream experience is a reality—not identical with the reality of waking life—there 
is no confusion between them—but an adventure of the spirit,’ and further, that 
“‘ dreams are valuable circumstantial evidence for the reality of the spiritual world.” 

In his essay entitled The Origins of Sacrifice as illustrated by a Primitive People, 
Professor Gunnar Landtman describes the powers of influencing human affairs 
possessed by the spirits of the dead and by other spiritual beings. He then tells of 
the food offerings which the Kiwai Papuans make to the dead and to other members 
of the spirit world in order to counteract their malign intentions or, conversely, secure 
their spiritual support. ‘‘ All their offerings are typical gift offerings,” and they 
expect the spirits to respond to their offerings in much the same way as one human 
being responds to a gift from another. Although Professor Landtman does not 
expressly say so, one infers that, according to his theory, the sacrificial act in its 
most primitive form is merely an instance of reciprocal gift exchange. 

The New Hebrides has ever been a source of valuable information for those 
interested in the magico-religious life of Melanesia. Mr. John Layard, in a chapter 
called The Journey of the Dead, supplies us with a careful analysis of the beliefs of 
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certain New Hebridean natives ‘‘ concerning the way the dead live their lives.” 
Essential details regarding the journey of the spirit after death include a ferry journey 
across to Ambrim, i.e., from Malekula, reception by a guardian spirit, and residence 
in a cave or volcano. 
| Unusual as it is to find Dr. Malinowski concerning himself with material culture, 
is essay dealing with Stone Implements in Eastern New Guinea is full of interest, 
not only to the technological expert, but to the student of primitive economics. 
Fresh light is thrown on the subject of primitive economic value, and the relation 
between production, distribution and political power in the Trobriands is also 
discussed. 

The genuine historical lore of a native people is, for the most part, very difficult 
to obtain, even more so than their traditional myths and legends. Professor 
Thurnwald, whilst working among a tribe on a tributary of the Sepik, gathered full 
details of a tribal migration, and tells us the story in a chapter entitled Adventures 
of a Tribe in New Guinea (the Tjimundo). This contribution is particularly 
interesting as a first-hand account of warfare among a primitive people. 

One of the most remarkable cases of a mass movement among a native people 
was that psychological epidemic known as the Vailala madness which swept through 
a district of Papua in 1919. Mr. F. E. Williams, the Government Anthropologist 
in the Territory of Papua, discusses The Vatlala Madness in Retrospeci, and compares 
the memory which the natives now have of the movement with the movement as it 
actually occurred. Mr. Williams states that many of “ the doctrines of the move- 
ment. . . were born of the mental confusion that followed the inrush of new European 
ideas,’’ and emphasises the importance of a study of such movements in “ discovering 
how elements of culture begin and how they grow.” 

_ The final contribution, of definite interest to readers of this Journal, is entitled 
The Study of Character Development and the Ontogenetic Theory of Culture, by Geza 
Roheim. Although the psycho-analytic interpretation of culture may be, and has 
been, severely criticized, Dr. Roheim’s analysis, in this paper, of Australian initiation 
ceremonies and of the dream among the Australian aborigines cannot fail to attract 
the interest of all students of the subject. The author claims that “ there is such a 
thing as a group character,” and that “‘ the characteristic features of primitive tribes 
can be explained as being derived from the infantile traumata which habitually 
occur in these societies.’” This is what he means by an ontogenetic theory of culture. 


F. L. S. 
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